


mith BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


Waling today’s back-breaking traffic calls for an 
all-time high in utilization of trackage as well as 
equipment. This was dramatically recognized in 


this ballast-deck bridge job. 


Plans for the structure were prepared by the 
Frisco Railroad Company, while construction was 
handled by the Missouri State Highway Depart- 
ment as a Federal project. The bridge was com- 
pletely prefabricated and assembled, needing only 
to be moved into position by locomotive cranes. 
The ‘‘time-table”’ called for ballast to be distributed, 
ties placed, rails attached, and traffic once more 
rolling inside of an hour or two. 


Railroad men have been quick to recognize the 
advantages of the ballast type bridge . . . and also 
the fact that a deck material highly resistive to 
corrosion is a prime requirement. Brine drippings 
from refrigerator cars, sulfur acids leached from 
coal gondolas, and the run-off water from rains, 
are all hazards. Byers Wrought Iron provides the 
service qualities needed to fight them. Its com- 
bination of pure base metal and glass-like slag 


- 


both resists and diffuses corrosive attack. This 
discourages the accelerated localized pitting that 
causes ordinary materials to fail too soon. If you 
want evidence of the staying qualities of wrought 
iron, just check the records of some of your old 
wrought iron bridges. 


No engineer needs to be told that it is better to 
build bridges right than to keep them in shape by 
continuous maintenance. Our technical bulletin 
(recently revised) ‘‘Wrought Iron in Bridge Con- 
struction”’ gives a lot of helpful data. Want a copy? 

A.M. Byers Company. Established 1864. Offices 
in Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS 
OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 
CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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UTILITY LOADER 


For the good 
of the Railroad 


Copyright 1943, Evans Products Co. 


“Knocked-down” farm equipment, odd in shape, heavy in weight 
and hard to handle in transit . .. is one of many commodities held 
securely in place by Evans Utility Loader. All slack is removed! 


rim in:plements roll safely to destination! 


The world over, as Axis Armies are pushed back, one 
country after another is desperately trying to restore 
its food producing areas. 


American farm implements—weapons of war—other 
essential shipments are being rushed by rail to the 
seaboard for transportation to theaters of war. 


The Evans Utility Loader is a big factor in this race 
against time. It permits increased box car efficiency 
... puts the full cubic and weight carrying capacity 
of the freight car to work. 


The Utility Loader saves space and time . . . eliminates 
damage and delays . . . reduces dunnage and crating 
requirements ... lowers freight car maintenance .. . 
adds an average of 14 more payload to vital box cars. 


Write to find how to modernize your box cars to meet 
wartime needs and postwar competition. 


* * * 
Vision to Anticipate the Needs of Tomorrow 


Creates New Industries Today 


PRESIDENT 


EVANS PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


DETROIT 


Evans War Products: Machine Gun Mounts e Tank and Automotive Heating and 
Ventilating Equipment e Aircraft Engine Mounts e Airplane Landing Gear Beams ¢ 
Battery Separators e Prefabricated Houses e Plywood e Evans Skyloader ¢ 
Evans Utility Loader e Evans Auto Loader e Evans Auto-Railer e Evans Auto-Stop 
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Jn This Issue 


Burlington Tries New Rail Design.............. 


Following three years of development, there are now being laid 
about 5,000 tons of 112-lb. section—This rail, having greater 
torsional and flexural rigidity than designs in use heretofore, 
it is expected that failures due to fatigue of metal may be. re- 
duced, if not entirely eliminated. 


Uniform Rate Report Is Submitted....... ries 


Messrs. Webb and Childe reveal details of the scholarly re- 
searches which have, at length, persuaded them to support inter- 
territorial equalization of class rates—Chairman Smith records 
his dissent. 


Louisville & Nashville Cuts Train Time One- 
Third in “Bottleneckh’’.................... 


Centralized traffic control is installed on 26-mile line between 
Irvine, Ky., and Winchester, where heavy tonnage coal trains 
connect with L. & N. main lines running into Cincinnati, O., and 
Louisville, Ky. 
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ECAUSE they greatly increase the capacity of the classifica- 
tion yard by permitting practically continuous utilization 


of the hump. More cars can be humped per hour and the 


hump is always available for the handling of peak traffic. 


HE increased yard capacity makes it possible to accom- 
modate incoming trains immediately upon arrival and with 
the cars moving smoothly and continuously over the hump 
new trains are made up promptly for on-time departures. 


Y reducing delays and consequent congestion .in the classi- 

fication yard, the Car Retarders provide greatly intensified 
utilization of cars and locomotives not only in the classification. 
yard itself but also at other points on the railroad. 


Twenty-two yards equipped with ‘‘Union’’ Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders are speeding 
the delivery of vital war goods by greatly reducing the overall running time of freight 
trains through the elimination of unnecessary yard delays. Consult our nearest office 
for further information as to how Car Retarders can speed yard operations on your road. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO | _ $T, LOUIS _ $AN FRANCISCO 
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4 CENTS FOR THE OPS: The emer- 
gency board in the operating unions’ wage 
case has recommended that these highest- 
paid employees have their “basic” wages 
increased 4 cents hourly, to bring them up 
to the “Little Steel” formula. The board 
in its decision ignored the railroads’ plea 
that, if a wage increase were granted, a 
distinction be made between hourly-rated 
employees and those on the “dual basis.” 
For these latter—who often receive two, 
three or more hours’ compensation for an 
hour’s work—the actual hourly increase will 
amount to two, three or more times as much 
as the 4 cents which is awarded to hourly- 
paid employees. Some of the union leaders 
are reported as “insulted” at what they re- 
gard as the paucity of the increase. Board 
Member Swacker sought to forestall this 
injury to the union chiefs’ sensitivities some- 
what, by trying to crash through the “Lit- 
tle Steel” ceiling to hand these employees 
23%4 cents more per hour. 
oe 
ACCIDENT REPORTS USEFUL: 
Statistics are presented in an editorial in 
these pages, which suggest that—in relation 
to train-miles—accidents to trains in the 
first half of 1943 occurred at about the 
same ratio as in 1929 (this year’s trains, of 
course, being both bigger and faster). While 
more adequate labor and materials supplies 
are needed by the carriers to enable them 
to show their best in safety—it is suggested 
that more intensive and extensive accident- 
prevention education is also called for. To 
this end, our editorial invites attention to the 
I. C. C. reports on train accidents. From 
a standpoint of pure interest to people who 
know how trains are handled, what is there 
written about railroads which is easier to 
read than these reports? Cannot such nat- 
ural interest-value be availed of to secure 
much larger audiences for these records— 
impressing on many more railroad men the 
errors which they must not make, if train 
accidents are not to happen? 
& 


STUDY BOARD ON RATES: Those 
ex officio experts in transportation eco- 
nomics, Messrs. Childe and Webb, have 
given to an expectant public the benefit of 
their extended avocational examination into 
the interterritorial rate structure. The duties 
assigned to them by law, meantime, still 
await completion. Somewhat displeasing, 
probably, to these transportation savants 
was the necessity of including in the tome, 
embalming their lucubrations for the admir- 
ation of posterity, the dissenting opinion of 
Dr. Nelson Lee Smith, who, some believe, 
brought rather more equipment in the way 
of scholarly discipline and objectivity to this 
task than that which encumbered his dis- 
tinguished colleagues. 
) 

PUBLIC WORKS = INFLATION: 
The business and bureaucratic promoters of 
post-war prosperity through extravagant 
“public works” programs ought to sharpen 
their pencils and do a little elementary 
arithmetic. Without any increase in “pub- 
lic works” over the 1940 level, annual post- 
war federal expenses (as the leading edi- 





The Week at a Glance 


torial herein demonstrates) can scarcely be 
less than $13 billions annually—which was 
more than federal revenues were in the war 
year 1942. Does anybody suppose that 
American taxpayers will consent to higher 
taxes in peace than they paid in 1942? If 
not, then whence will come the money for 
“a large program of post-war public works”, 
being advocated by sly socialists, with the 
support of many naive business men? There 
is only one place where the funds can come 
from, if large-scale “public works” we must 
have, and that is from the already over- 
worked printing press. 

9 
JITTERY AIR MONOPOLISTS: We 
note Vol. 1, No. 1 of a new monthly pub- 
lication, “Air Transport”, which chimes in 
with the voices of other spokesmen for this 
most exclusive industry, invoking the aid 
of politics to prevent the railroads from 
entering it. The paper says it can’t under- 
stand why some railroads want to get into 
the air unless it is that “they haven’t been 
too successful in their present lines.” Ac- 
tions speak more eloquently than words and, 
in this case, suggest that it is not railroads’ 
ineptitude which makes them unwelcome as 
members of the little inner circle which 
means to own all our air. Business men 
who have confidence in their superior 
ability and resourcefulness do not usually 
beseech the aid of bureaucrats and politi- 
cians to spare them the opportunity, which 
competition affords, to prove their talents. 
.4) 


READY FOR WAR RAIDS: Without 
(luckily, so far) any hostile attaeks on rail- 
roads on this continent to judge by, many 
have wondered just how well-prepared the 
carriers might be to cope with such attacks, 
if they should occur. The Broad Street 
Station fire afforded a test of the readiness 
of a large railroad to meet just such an 
emergency as enemy bombers might create, 
and the manner in which it was dealt with 
ought to cause deep satisfaction to Civil 
Defense and military authorities, as an edi- 
torial herein points out. Within 22 hours, 
the damaged area was in partial use, and 
within a week it took better than a layman’s 
glance to detect any sign that a major in- 
jury had been suffered at this point. It 
looks as if the railroads are just as ready 
in this department of war’s contingencies 
as they have shown themselves to be in 
all others. 
) 

NEW 112-LB. RAIL: The Burlington is 
laying 5,000 tons of 112-lb. rail, of a new 
section—developed by three years’ study, in 
the effort to achieve improvements in tor- 
sional and flexual rigidity over present sec- 
tions of this weight. This section, it is also 
believed, should bring more uniform dis- 
tribution of stress. Results hoped for in- 
clude: Less likelihood of split heads, web 
failure, and broken brakes—plus longer rail 
life. The new rail is described in an article 
in these pages, which tells also of the 
mathematical studies, photoelectric analysis, 
and membrane analogy upon which confi- 
dence in the new design is based. 
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STEVENSON ON WAY OUT?: 
There is a persistent rumor going around 
to the effect that a successor will shortly 
be named to replace Andrew L. Stevenson 
as chief of the transportation branch, 
WePuk: 

iB 
TRAINS MOVE FASTER NOW: The 
L. & N. has a 26-mile single track line, 
handling 34 to 44 train and light engine 
movements daily—speed being limited to 18 
m. p. h. or less, because of tonnage, curva- 
ture, and grades. The 3 hours, on the aver- 
age, which were formerly used by freight 
trains to cover this segment, have been re- 
duced to 2, to the welcome improvement of 
locomotive utilization as well as other ad- 
vantages. The means to this desirable end 
is the familiar one: Centralized traffic con- 
trol. An illustrated article in this issue 
describes the installation—setting forth the 
previous situation and how c. t. c. has al- 
tered it. 

.) 
COORDINATION’S ADVOCATES: 
Lately there has been much vociferation, 
from quarters puckish if not deliberately 
misleading, against alleged dangers of 
“railroad monopolization” of other agencies 
of transportation. It is loudly contended 
(tongue in cheek, of course) that, if the 
railroads are permitted to operate planes, 
other plane operators will inevitably fold 
up and die. An argument of parallel 
logic—but, seemingly, great political force 
—has kept the railways out of water trans- 
portation for 30 years; and now the same 
contention is being uttered with intention 
to expel the railroads from the highways, 
where they have operated for some 18 
years without noticeably enfeebling their 
competition. An editorial herein reviews 
the opinions on this question in recent books 
on transportation economics by leading dis- 
interested students, and finds them all 
advocating, rather than disfavoring, rail- 
road use of other transport agencies. 

B 
FUEL ACTUALLY USED: Customary 
statistics of locomotive fuel efficiency are 
given in lb. of coal consumed—even though 
the actual fuel used, quite often, is oil or 
electric power. Tables are given in this 
issue which show, by individual railroads, 
fuel performance figures, in average con- 
sumption of the fuels actually used—thus 
permitting comparisons and computations 
which are not always wholly satisfactory 
when made in terms of another fuel. 

c) 

MEAGER SUPPLY OF RAILS: The 
paper work with W. P. B., necessary to 
securing rails and track fastenings with 
reasonable promptness, is gone Over in an 
editorial in this issue—with suggestions as 
to governmental requirements which must 
be closely observed to avoid delays and dis- 
appointments. The editorial, while thus ad- 
vising how best to conform to W. P. B. red 
tape, maintains that such paper work ought 
to be minimized—because it is rail, and a 
lot more than they are getting, that the 
railroads need. 
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PUTTING ON THE HEAT. 6. eiriccor corr: noses dee! oc 


motives are providing a new pattern in 
transportation for greater days ahead 


OW it’s our turn to put on the heat. And how our boys are doing it. 

But, more than ever before, super-production and super-transportation 
must be maintained at top speed with no letdowns. The harder and faster 
we hit — the sooner the knockout. To this end, more than 1200 General 
Motors Diesel Locomotive Units, totaling over one and one-quarter million 
horsepower in all classes of service, are helping to meet the greatest motive 
power demands in railroad history. 
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Promoting “Public Works” — and Inflation 


Those who, in government and business, are advocating huge fed- 
eral post-war expenditures should explain how they believe these 
expenditures could be made without causing the ruinous inflation 
that it is so hard to prevent during the war. The elucidation of this 
question is made difficult by technical monetary considerations. But 
it is of the most vital importance. Yet, in total disregard of it many 
post-war planners are blithely promoting federal post-war expendi- 
tures on everything they can call “public works.” 


Before the war, when the federal government’s debt was rising 
toward the $43 billion it reached in 1940, there was much agitation 
by economists and business leaders upon the ground that its con- 
tinued increase inevitably would cause uncontrollable inflation. The 
federal debt after the war is certain to be at least $250 billion. If 
there was danger that its increase before the war would cause infla- 
tion, how can it be assumed that its increase after it has become six 
or seven times as large would not be much more inflationary? And how 
could huge federal expenditures be made on super-highways, water- 
ways, airways, housing and numerous other big projects that are 
being promoted without increasing the debt? 


The means for government expenditures must come either from 
taxes, or the sale of bonds that increase the debt, :or both. The in- 
terest on a debt of $250 billion could hardly long be kept below 21% 
per cent, or over $6 billion annually—$5 billion more than interest 
on the federal debt was in any year before the war. Federal ex- 
penditures exclusive of interest, national defense, relief and public 
works in 1940 were about $3 billion. The post-war military establish- 
ment that we are planning to maintain to help keep world peace 
could hardly cost less than $5 billion. Thus, interest on the debt, 
ordinary government expenses equal to those before the war, and 
military expenses would total $13 billion. Adding $5 billion for 
public works—a figure often used—would make $18 billion. And 
this figure for public works is small compared with grandiose plans 
emanating from government—and even some business—sources. Even 
in 1939 the federal government’s expenditures for relief and public 
works were almost $3 billion; and New Deal economists claim they 
failed to cause recovery only because they were much too small! 


Whence is it assumed the money for federal expenditures of 
$18 to $20 billion a year could be derived? The revenues of the fed- 
eral government in 1941 were less than $714 billion. Taxes in 1942 
were the highest prior to 1943; but revenues of the federal govern- 
ment in 1942 were less than $13 billion. It is inconceivable that in 
time of peace the people would tolerate taxes higher than in the war 
year 1942. But if the money for the proposed huge program of pub- 
lic works could not be derived from taxes, it would have to be secured 
through further increasing the federal debt by selling government 
bonds. 


Who would buy these bonds? Most individuals whose incomes 
have been increased during the war won’t even buy their share of 
them now, and won’t buy any after the war, but will want to sell those 
they then own and buy automobiles and other things. Financial 
and business institutions will want to invest their available funds 
in private business if there are opportunities for profits—and God 
help the nation if there are not! Only the banks are left. But the 
banks will be far too heavily loaded with government bonds already 
for the nation’s safety. Federal government bonds owned by banks 
are a basis for currency and checking accounts. Therefore, the more 
of such bonds are owned by banks, the greater the danger of infla- 

















tionary advances in wages and prices; and wages 
and prices could not be permanently subjected 
to effective government controls in time of peace 
without the permanent establishment of a fascist 
government and economy. 

Those who, whether in government or busi- 
ness, are promoting huge federal post-war ex- 
penditures on “public works” are promoting un- 
controlled inflation or fascism. That many of 
them don’t know this doesn’t make it any less true. 
Many of those, including business men, who pro- 
moted N. R. A. ten years ago didn’t know what 
they were doing then, either. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Apprenticeship training in the mechanical depart- 
ment, which suffered a severe setback during the 30’s, 
but revived when business started to pick up, is again 
at a very low ebb—not because its value is not ap- 
preciated, but because so many of the apprentices have 
entered the armed forces. Most of the comparatively 
few young men who have remained on the railroads 
have been prematurely advanced to journeymen—some 
of them after serving as little as two years of apprentice- 
ship. In many instances mechanics are also being ap- 
pointed from helpers and helper apprentices. 

A number of railroads have adopted the T. W. L., 
(“Training Within Industry”) plans for intensively 
training mechanics and supervisors. This, of course, is 
not intended to supplant permanently the older and 
more thorough training methods, although there is 
much to be said of some phases of these new methods, 
which, in all probability, will be retained when con- 
ditions return to normal. Much study will be required 
to set up an adequate training program when peace 
comes. Young men, in course of training when they 
were called to the colors, will return to their jobs 
and will need further instruction and training. Along 
with these will be employees who have qualified as 
mechanics, but have never had a sufficiently thorough 
apprentice training to supply a broad and sound basis 
upon which to qualify as well-rounded mechanics. Rail- 
road locomotive and car repair work requires a broader 
training and experience than is necessary in many 
types of industrial work, where so-called “specialists” 
can be utilized. On the other hand, some of the men 
in the services will have had exceptional opportunities 
for broadening their experiences as mechanics and for 
more fully qualifying as journeymen, or even as leaders. 

It is none too early to start thinking and planning 
on how to adjust these various elements, in order to 
build up the most effective type of training organiza- 
tion in the post-war period. 

It is not unlikely, also, that there may be radical 
changes in equipment design and construction and in 
maintenance facilities, and this may make it all the 
more necessary to adjust the training program, both 
as to apprenticeship and in the form of continuation 
training for the older employees. 
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Should Railroads Provide 
Service Exclusively by Rail? 


For years, the disinterested students of transporta- 
tion—not identified with specialized segments of the 
industry—have been urging that the railroads, in the 
public interest, enlarge the scope of their operations 
to include highway, water and air transportation. This 
advice the railroads have been endeavoring to follow, 
but their progress has been impeded by existing law, 
and its interpretation by regulatory authorities. Many 
if not most of the operators providing transportation 
exclusively by air, water or highway have little en- 
thusiasm for railway invasion of the near-monopolies 
which they now enjoy—and some politicians and 
regulatory bureaucrats are zealous partisans of these 
monopolizers. 

For instance, Senator Wheeler has recently an- 
nounced his intention of introducing a bill in Con- 
gress which would not only prohibit the railroads from 
further expanding their operations to include air, water 
and highway services, but would compel them to re- 
tire from non-rail service which they now provide. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, also, has made it known 
that it will “rigidly limit the participation of other 
forms of transportation in the air transport field”. It 
takes this extreme position from a provision in the 
law which provides, merely, that provision of air trans- 
portation by railroads must be such as “will not re- 
strain competition” and will otherwise be “to public 
advantage”. There is a similar condition attached to 
railroad acquisition of highway carriers, but the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not interpreted it 
to exclude railroads from the highways entirely, as the 
C.A.B. is seeking to rule them out of the sky. The 
railroads are almost entirely forbidden, by the terms 
of the Panama Canal Act, from engaging in the oper- 
ation of water lines. 

These prohibitions against the railroads persist de- 
spite practically unanimous opinion of competent and 
impartial students that they are unwise: To cite just 
a few examples: 

Dr. Harold G. Moulton and his associates of the 
Brookings Institution wrote a report for the so-called 
“Coolidge Committee” about ten years ago. In this 
report it is stated that “one of the surest means of pro- 
moting real integration, of getting traffic routed in the 
most economical way, is by developing transportation 
companies as distinguished from railroad, or highway, 
or waterway, or airplane companies. In principle there 
can be no objection to boat or truck companies’ en- 
gaging in the railroad business, or vice versa—so long 


as public control is adequate to prevent abuse.” 


Dr. Stuart Daggett, professor of transportation at 
the University of California, in his “Principles of In- 
land Transportation,” observes that “both the language 
of the present law and its administration put peculiar 
limitations upon railroad acquisition of air lines, of 
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water lines and of motor lines—these limitations should 
be removed.” 

In his “Inland Transportation,” Professor Sydney 
L. Miller of the University of Iowa asserts that “with 
legal barriers removed and a leadership that is both alert 
to opportunity and aggressive, the railways can utilize 
highway and waterway transport—as well as, in certain 


_ cases, airway and pipe line—in such a manner as to 


provide the public the most complete service possible 
at minimum cost.” 

Professor D. Philip Locklin of the University of 
Illinois, in his “Economics of Transportation,” opposes 
a monopoly by one company of transportation by 
the several available means (rail, water, highway, and 
air). “This does not mean’—he adds, however, “that 
railroads should be denied the right to engage in other 
forms of transportation. On the contrary, they should 
be encouraged to do so, if there is proper supervision 
of their operations by regulatory authorities.” 

The exclusion of the railways from water and air 
transportation and their ousting also from highway 
transportation, as threatened by Senator Wheeler, raises 
the issue of whether national transportation policy is 
going to be determined by considerations of the pub- 
lic interest as discerned by those who have no other 
interest to serve; or whether, on the contrary, it is 
going to be dominated by demagogy and pressure- 
groups even more in future than at present. 


1944. Rail and Accessories 


Although the railways have received explicit in- 
structions regarding the authorizations for 1944 rail 
and track accessories from the War Production Board, 
it is apparent that the general situation still is fraught 
with many complications involving serious delays in 
actual deliveries of sorely needed materials. Accord- 
ing to W. P. B. letter of instruction dated September 
5, authorizations and the placing of authorized con- 
trolled materials orders for rail and track accessories 
for 1944 will be handled in accordance with methods 
already in use. 

The new instructions point out that one form 
W. P. B.-2585 covering new rail allotments and their 
accessories will be issued for each quarter and that 
a separate form W. P. B.-2585 will be issued for other 
maintenance accessories. W. P. B.’s letter also admon- 
ishes the railways that some are taking too much time 
to convert rail orders into “authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders” and declares that in the future, if an 
order for rail is not validated within seven days after 
the railway receives its designated allotment form 
C. M. P. L.-114, the rail schedule may be opened for 
other orders. 

Past performance shows that many of C. M. P. L.-114 
allotment forms for a following quarter have been 
received by the railways only 30 days and in some 
instances only two to three weeks prior to the month 
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of mill production. Hence any undue delay on the 
part of the railway in validating its orders for new 
rail may result in postponing the rolling and delivery 
by as much as two months. 

W. P. B. also declares that, contrary to its instruc- 
tions, some railways await receipt of their copies of 
form C. M. P. L.-114 before validating their orders 
for new rail accessories, a procedure that may mean 
the elimination of accessories by reason of lack of 
available mill capacity for late orders. Apparently 
such practice may have been resorted to where it has 
been the custom on large roads to place certain pro- 
portions of their total requirements with mills in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and the roads have 
refrained from validating their orders for new acces- 
sories until they receive their copies of form C. M. P. L.- 
114, for the new rail, in order to ascertain the appor- 
tionments to the different mills so that the accessories 
may be ordered in the same proportions. 

In accordance with recent action of the W. P. B. 
frogs, crossings, switches, switch stands, rail anchors, 
rail. braces, guard rails and guard rail clamps, ef- 
fective January 1, 1944, will be transferred to the list 
of “B product items” to be procured by the railways 
under preference rating AA-1l in conjunction with 
form W. P. B.-2585 instead of under controlled ma- 
terial allotment. While this is a step in the right di- 
rection, all indications point to the necessity for ad- 
ditional consideration if the manufacturers are to 
secure the allocation of controlled materials entering 
into these products early enough to meet railway de- 
livery dates in the first and second quarters of 1944. 

By reason of the dire need for track materials, par- 
ticularly in view of the early possibility of sudden 
reversal of the preponderance of war traffic from 
Eastern to Western ports, more action is going to be 
required, particularly on the part of W. P. B. in elim- 
inating red tape and assuring adequate and timely 
production and deliveries rather than the mere speed- 
ing up of paper work, to insure an adequate supply of 
rail and track accessories to “keep ’em rolling” in 
1944, | 


If the Enemy Should Come 


From all reports that have come to this country, 
the British railways reacted with fortitude, skill and 
speed under Germany’s all-out air attack on Britain 
during 1940 and thereafter. As fast as railway fa- 
cilities were damaged or destroyed, workmen and 
materials were thrown into the breach to restore serv- 
ice. To their everlasting credit, railway men played 
their full part in winning the Battle of Britain. 

How would the American railways react under 
similar conditions? Lacking a_ specific example of 
bomb devastation for a definite answer to this ques- 
tion, no better answer could be supplied than their 
reaction and action in the disastrous fire which swept 
the Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania at 
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Philadelphia, Pa., as reported in the Railway Age of 
September 18 in as much detail as press time would 
permit. 

The fire, discovered at 9:35 on Sunday morning, 
September 12, spread rapidly throughout the station 
area, and, despite strenuous efforts by a large concentra- 
tion of fire-fighting equipment, it was not brought 
under control until it had gutted a city block of elevated 
trainshed area west of the station building proper. 
Within this area, 16 tracks, platforms, canopies and 
catenary construction were almost completely de- 
stroyed, and the steel and wood structure supporting 
the entire track area was severely damaged. After 
nine hours, when the fire was declared extinguished 
and the smoke had cleared away, there was little left 
but a twisted mass of wreckage. ) 

But no one waited for the smoke to clear away, or 
even for the fire to be brought under control, before 
going into action. Keyed to a war-time pitch of 
speed and efficiency, the railroad’s acceptance of the 
challenge was instantaneous. Within twenty minutes 
after the fire was discovered, a call for assistance in 
the work of reconstruction had gone out to other di- 
visions. Before two hours had passed, a supervisory 
organization had been set up and perfected to handle 
repairs, and almost immediately a steadily expand- 


ing volume of men, materials and equipment began - 


streaming toward the site of the fire. During the night 
shift following the day of the fire, more than 603 
men were already engaged in repair operations. This 
number increased rapidly to 2,176 during the two 12- 
hour shifts ending at 7 a. m. on Tuesday, and at the 
peak of activity reach a total of 2,474 men, including 
179 foremen, 966 carpenters, 357 mechanics and 972 
laborers. 

Materials and equipment were assembled equally as 
fast as manpower. Within two hours after the fire 
was discovered, 20 carloads of repair and reconstruc- 
tion materials had been ordered, and by Monday night 
205 cars of materials had been assembled for the work, 
being increased later to a total of 299 cars. Repair 
and construction equipment arrived at the scene almost 
as quickly as the last of the fire-fighting equipment, 
reaching a total of more than 150 units, including 
16 cranes of various types, 60 automobile trucks, 3 
truck-tractors, 14 generators, 7 air compressors and 
more than 50 power saws and other woodworking tools. 

Less than twenty-two hours after the fire was re- 
ported, a regularly scheduled train, using temporary 
facilities, pulled out of the station for New York. 
Within three days, two of the station tracks were re- 
stored to service on their former locations, these be- 
ing followed by additional tracks at the rate of about 
two a day until the track work had been completed. 
As the work progressed, additional train service was 
restored to the station, and by 8 p. m., Sunday, Sep- 
tember 19, just a week after the fire occurred, all 
regularly scheduled trains were operating into and out 
of the station on a normal basis. 
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Accident Reports as 
An Accident Preventive 


While the popular press has—undeniably though 
understandably—sensationalized recent train accidents 
out of the perspective of their relative significance, un- 
prejudiced examination of the trend of such accidents, 
as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
affords no grounds for complacency. 

The tendency of train accidents to decrease dis- 
proportionately when traffic declines, and to rise dis- 
proportionately when traffic increases, is well known. 
In the first six months of 1929, the railroads performed 
580.7 million train-miles of freight and passenger 
service—with 8,304 train accidents. At the bottom 
of the depression, in the first six months. of 1933, 
train-miles were 376.7 million and train accidents 2,554. 
In the first half of 1943, there were 573.9 train-miles 
and 8,209 train accidents. 

If 1929 train-miles and train accidents are taken as 
100 per cent, then 1933’s (first half) indices were 
65-per cent for train-miles and 31 per cent for train 
accidents. In the first half of 1943, however, both 
train-mileage and train accidents were 98.8 per cent 
of the first half of 1929—which is to say that the 
railroad’s train accident record, in relation to train- 
miles, has been about the same this year that it was in 
1929. The use of train-mileage is not, of course, a 
wholly satisfactory gage against which to measure 
accidents—the 1943 train being a larger and faster unit. 

To counteract the rising trend in accidents, the rail- 
roads need more equipment and more manpower— 
and they undoubtedly need also an intensified cam- 
paign of education among employees and supervisors 
who deal with train movements. One of the best 
sources of such education are the reports on individual 
fatal train accidents issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, following its investigation of them. 
The more important of these reports are summarized 
Railway Age when they appear, but we do not at- 
tempt to review them all—because of the wide circu- 
lation the reports themselves receive throughout the 
railroad industry. The I. C. C. distributes about 
2,800 copies of each report, where a collision or de- 
railment is involved, and some 1,250, where the cause 
of the fatal accident is a locomotive failure (our thanks 
to Commissioner Patterson for this information). 

These reports have an appeal beyond that of pro- 
fessional duty; they contain, besides, all the elements 
of interest—to those with practical operating depart- 
ment experience—of a well-conceived detective yarn. 
Wider availability of them among employees dealing 
with train movement (or, better yet, printed copies 
of carefully-selected cases) should afford a plenteous 
supply of about the most readable and effective train- 
accident-preventive medicine that. could be conceived. 
Should not a more widespread and more intensive use 
be made of this excellent educational material? 
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Photoelastic Studies of the TR Rail 
Show a Marked Reduction in Web 
Stress 


approximately 5,000 tons of a new rail section 

weighing 112-lb. per yard, which was designed 
and developed during the last three years to obtain 
greater torsional and flexural rigidity than is found in 
present rail designs, while at the same time bringing 
about more uniform distribution of stress throughout 
the section under all conditions of loading. To these 
ends, the features of the new section are aimed primarily 
to reduce the possibility of split heads, web failures and 
broken bases, while at the same time increasing the 
normal life of the rail under traffic. In fact, through 
its relief of torsional and flexural stress, it is expected 
that the new section will serve to reduce, if not entirely 
eliminate, failures due to fatigue of metal. 


Tn Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is now laying 


Differs from 112-lb. RE Design 


The new rail section, which is known as Torsion- 
Resisting (TR) rail, can be rolled in weights compar- 
able to present A.R.E.A. designs, but, to date, only 
the 112-lb. section has been produced, and this alone 
for the service test installations being made by the Bur- 
lington. The TR 112-lb. section, as shown in Fig. I, 
superimposed over a section of 112-lb. RE section rail, 
differs from the 112-lb. RE section in a number of im- 
portant respects, all brought about by a re-distribution 
of the same amount of metal. 

The new section has an overall height of 634 in., com- 
pared with an overall height of the 112-lb. RE section 
of 65@ in.; a re-designed web, thinner at the base but 
thicker at the top than the web of the 112-lb. RE sec- 
tion ; and a head that is considerably narrower and some- 
what deeper than that of the comparable RE design. 
More specifically in the latter regard, the TR 112-Ib. 


rail head is 2%4 in. wide, compared with a head width. 


of 27345 in. in the RE section, and it is %¢ in. deeper. 

The top contours of both the TR aid RE sections 
have a 14-in. radius, but are different in that while the 
14-in.. radius curve of the TR section head is flanked 
on both sides immediately by corner curves of 3-in. 
radius, and is identical in this respect to the service- 
tested 90-lb. RA rail, the head of the 112-lb. RE sec- 
tion introduces short sections of 1l-in. radius curve be- 
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Burlington Tries New 


Rail Design 


New 112-lb. section, through redistribution of 
metal to reduce peak stresses, seeks to lower 
the possibility of head, web and base failure 


tween the top curve and the corner curves. In addition 
to this change in the contour of the running surface of 
the TR section and its narrower width, the sides of the 
head of the new section, at a point 34-in. below the top 
at the center, are sloped inward toward the web, on a 
batter determined largely by considerations involved in 
the new web and head fillet design. 


Web and Fillet Details 


The significant features of the web of the TR 112-Ib. 
section are shown in Table I. The web is substantially 
symmetrical and at its base it is appreciably thinner than 
the web of the RE section at its base, and at its top, 
appreciably thicker than the web of the RE section at 
its top. More specifically, at a point 1.5 in. above the 
base, the web of the TR section is 0.757 in. thick, 
whereas the web of the RE section is 0.816 in. thick; 
and 4.75 in. above the base, the web of the TR section 
is 0.780 in. thick, while that of the RE section is 0.696 
in. thick. Between the web and the head, and a sig- 
nificant feature of the TR section, the fillet curve has 
an 114g in. radius, compared with a 3% in. radius in the 
112-lb. RE- section. Likewise, the radius of the fillet at 
the base of the web of the TR section is 34-in., com- 
pared with 5@-in. in the RE design, a feature incor- 
porated because it has been shown in tests of flanged 
beams that the radius of the fillets should bé equal to 
the thickness of the web. Below the lower fillet curves, 
the bases of the two sections are similar in design. Other 
properties of the 112-lb. TR section, compared with 
those of the 112-lb. RE section, are shown in Table II. 


Advantages of New Design 


Mathematical studies, photoelastic analysis and mem- 
brane analogy indicate that the TR section offers a num- 
ber of advantages. In the head shape, the line of wheel 
contact is brought closer to the center line of the rail, 
reducing strains in the web which are known to be 
caused by eccentric loading. Furthermore, in its head 
shape, resistance to bending and twist, caused by eccen- 
tric vertical and lateral loads, is increased—the design 
being such that 75 per cent of the area of the head is 
enclosed within a circle tangent to the top and to the 
head-web fillets. 

In the larger head fillets and the redesigned web of 
the TR section, it is expected that the concentration of 
stress in the web and fillets will be reduced at least 20 
per cent. At the same time, these features provide 
greater bearing for Headfree-type joint bars, which 
should result in reduced wear of the bars and a reduc- 
tion in the possibility of nicked and cracked bars. To- 
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Table I—Width of Webs of 112-Lb. TR and RE Rail 
Compared (In Inches) 


Above Base 112-Lb. TR 112-Lb. RE 
In. Section Section 
4.75 0.780 0.696 
4.50 719 .650 
4.25 698 .620 
4.00 -659 .600 
3.479 .645 .594 
3.50 -633 .596 
3.25 627 .606 
3.00 .627 620 
245 -633 .638 
2.50 .645 .662 
2.00 698 .728 
1.50 757 .816 





gether, the shape of the head and web produce increased 
vertical and lateral stiffness without increase in weight 
—a factor which will spread the load over a greater 
number of crossties and which should thus reduce track 
maintenance costs. 

Possibly the most outstanding feature of the new rail 
section, brought about by the head, web and fillet changes 
described, is the marked increase in its torsional rigidity. 
This is important because the torsional shearing stresses 
are added to the direct bending stresses in the web and 
head fillet, and because the fatigue limit in torsion is 
lower than in either compression or tension. 

Supplementing the 112-lb. TR section, a new 128-lb. 
TR section has been developed, with advantages com- 
parable to those described for the 112-lb. section. In 
fact, it is said that the application of the torsion-resisting 
metal distribution to rails of the 131-lb. class results in 
a rail having the same inertia moment as the 131-lb. RE 
rail, accompanied by a 40 per cent reduction in web 
stress and a saving of three pounds of metal per yard. 

Steel mills have advised that the TR sections are easy 
to roll and have good cooling properties. Furthermore, 
through the use of TR rails for stock rails at switches, 
reinforced switch points of the Samson type can be em- 
ployed without the special milling that is necessary in 
the RE or other sections to house the thickened points. 

The new TR rail sections were developed by George 
R. Burkhardt, chief draftsman of the Burlington, in col- 
laboration with The Rail Joint Company. Sales rights 
covering the new sections have been assigned to this 
company, which has developed new modified Headfree- 
type bars to fit the sections. The 5,000 tons of 112-Ib. 
TR rail being laid by the Burlington—in a 20-mile 
stretch near Kewanee, IIl., and a 10-mile stretch near 
Cameron, Mo., were rolled with the permission of the 
War Production Board by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, Denver, Colo., employing modified existing 
rolls. 

The new bar designed by the Rail Joint Company to 
fit the 112-lb. TR section is of the Headfree, toeless 
type, similar in general shape to one of the standard type 
bars manufactured by the company, but modified prin- 
cipally in fishing height and the shape of its top fishing 
area to meet the conditions imposed by the new TR rail 
section. The particular bar being used in the Burling- 
ton’s installation of 112-lb. TR rail is known as the 112 
KM8 bar. Its dimensions are shown in Figure II, it 
being 6 in. higher in fishing height than the compar- 
able 112-lb. RE bar. Like other bars of this type, this 





Table II—Properties of TR and RE Sections 
112-Ilb. TR Section 112-lb. RE Section 


PORTE TRGRO foo cekieet hos ou sien Sas 3.78 sq. in. 3.95 sq. in. 
POOR DRONE 45 sansa sabu noche scan see 2.94 sq. in. 2.77 sq. in. 
ENG STEERED Grete hoka sc cued enes ce 4.29 sq. in. 4.29 sq. in. 
ee ee PCR ne ee ee eee 11.01 sq. in. 11.01 sq. in. 
eS Se Rare eee 67.0 65.5 
Section Modulus, Base 3 In. ......... 22.3 21.8 
Section Modulus, Head, 3 In. ........ 17.9 18.1 

PRION DOP COO! cc besacs eceesccewes 112.3 Ib. 112.3 Ibt 
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FIG. 1—Shaded Area in the Above Drawing 
Shows the Outline Features of the New 112-Lb. 
Torsion-Resisting (TR) Rail, in Comparison with 
the 112-Lb. RE Section, Shown in Dotted Lines 


bar offers a pyramid support for the rail, making con- 
tact with the upper face of the rail base and extending 
inwardly to contact with the head fillet of the rail. A 
feature of the bar, made possible by the increased radius 
of the head fillet of the rail, is its increased bearing area 
in the head fillet, which should result in reduced wear of 
the bar. Another feature of the bar is its curved base. 
of 14-in. radius, which insures initial bearing well in on 
the base of the rail. 
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FIG. 2—Shaded Area Shows Cross Section of 
New KM8 Joint Bar Applied to 112-Lb. TR Rail 
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Uniform Rate Report Is Submitted 


Study Board completes its extra-statutory analysis 
of interterritorial issue—Recommendations exceed 
conclusions of Chairman Smith and Director Locklin 


should enact legislation to require the Interstate 

Commerce Commission to establish, within definite 
time limits, a uniform freight classification and a uni- 
form scale of class rates throughout the United States, 
the Board of Investigation and Research, created under 
the Transportation Act of 1940, on September 24 sub- 
mitted to the President and Congress its complete Re- 
port on Interterritorial Freight Rates. 


R stot ena its majority's proposal that Congress 


Congress Didn’t Assign This Job to the Board 


This recommendation of the board’s majority—Robert 
E. Webb of Kentucky and C. E. Childe of Nebraska— 
was made public March 30, when a summary report on 
the interterritorial rate investigation was submitted to 
the President and Congress, as reported in Railway Age 
of April 3, page 664. At that time the board’s chairman, 
Nelson Lee Smith of New Hampshire, submitted a 
separate statement disagreeing with the majority’s rec- 
ommendation, and his dissent is more fully expressed 
in the full report. The summary report went to Con- 
gress before that body acted on an appropriation to 
continue the board’s activities to September 18, 1944, 
and the investigation that led to the report was the 
outcome, not of the legislation outlining its duties, but 
of a commitment made in 1941 to Senator McKellar, 
Democrat of Tennessee, by members of the board then 
before the Senate committee in support of its request 
for an appropriation. 

When the summary report was submitted, the board 
offered to submit the full report ‘within a few weeks.” 
As released by the board, this full report is a 500-page 
offset-printed document incorporating many tables, maps 
and charts, and a detailed statistical study of intraterri- 
torial and interterritorial class and commodity rates, 
transportation costs, the economic effects of territorial 
differences in rate levels, and proposed solutions of the 
interterritorial rate controversy. This study was prepared 
by a staff under the direction of Dr. D. Philip Locklin, 
professor of economics and transportation of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. As published, however, the report 
contains evidence of modifications of the staff report, and 
particularly of some of its conclusions, by the board’s 
majority, with the result that the recommendations based 
upon it go beyond those which the staff director con- 
sidered justified by the facts developed in the study. 

The results of the research directed by Dr. Locklin 
are set forth in 11 chapters making up some 445 pages 
of the published report. The study opens with an outline 
of existing intraterritorial class rate levels and class 
fate structures and of intraterritorial commody rates on 
some 17 important commodities. The results of the 
most recent studies of average rate levels are then sum- 
marized, with the warning that the data employed are 
Imperfect and the results inconclusive. Turning then 
to interterritorial rates, the study analyzes the existing 
| class rate structure and the commodity rate situation 
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as it affects the 17 commodities previously dealt with. 

In a chapter devoted to the economic effects of differ- 
ences in rate levels and of the structure of interterritorial 
freight rates, the report takes up particularly the phases 
of the question which have led to Congressional interest 
in the board’s findings. In its conclusions in this chapter 
the staff report suggests that the situation of four classes 
of industries must be considered. Industries which tend 
to be located near raw material sources are not likely 
to be drawn away from such locations by changes in 
freight rates, it points out, nor are industries which tend 
to be located near the markets for their products. The 
probable effects’ of an equalization of class rate levels 
would be more uncertain in a third category of industries, 
that is, those whose location is determined by power 
costs, wage levels, skilled labor supply, or other matters 
not directly related to transportation, the report goes 
on to say, and the competitive position of some industries 
in this class would be influenced by territorial rate ad- 
justments. The fourth class, those industries that locate 
near raw materials if the rates on raw materials are 
high relative to the rates on finished products, or in 
close proximity to their markets if the rates on raw 
materials are low relative to the rates on finished prod- 
ucts, is most likely to be affected by changes in freight 
rates, says the report, but “rate relationships, and not 
rate levels, are of most importance here.” 


Majority “Edits” the Staff Report 


The staff report then expressed this conclusion: “The 
foregoing analysis of industries according to the factors 
which affect their location suggests that the locational 
pattern of the manufacturing industries of the country 
would be affected only to a limited extent by the equali- 
zation of freight rate levels, particularly the levels of 
class rates. The conclusion is warranted, however, that 
equalization of rate levels, particularly the levels of rates 
on manufactured articles, would create conditions some- 
what more favorable than have existed in the past for 
the development of particular industries in the South 
and West, since present rate disadvantages would be 
removed.” 

In the text of the report made public by the board, 
however, two qualifying words are omitted—the word 
“only” in the first sentence and the word “somewhat” 
in the second (italicized in the foregoing )—and the exact 
language of the staff’s conclusion is incorporated in 
a footnote. . 

The report then goes on to say: “A proper settle- 
ment of the interterritorial freight rate problem from a 
national standpoint should not depend upon considera- 
tions of sectional gains or losses that might result from 
the removal of existing differences in rates. Unless 
there are compelling reasons to the contrary, the rate 
structure should not be manipulated to stimulate the 
location of industries in any particular region or locality, 
or to prevent their location in other areas, or to foster 
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either centralization or decentralization of industry. The 
rate structure should place no obstacles in the way of 
locating industries where’ production costs, including 
transportation costs, are lowest, or where for other 
reasons it is advantageous to locate an industry. A rate 
structure that is adjusted to transportation costs serves 
this purpose best. If this results in concentration of 
industries in certain areas such concentration has a 
sound economic basis; if it. results in a scattering and 
decentralization of industries, that, too, rests upon a 
sound economic foundation.” 

Having thus suggested a rate structure based upon 
transportation costs, the report undertakes an analysis 
of relative transportation costs and of regional differ- 
ences in the distribution of the transportation burden. 
In this connection emphasis is placed upon the finding 
that variations in cost: among individual railroads within 
a region are greater than variations in regional average 
costs, and variations in costs among the larger roads 
are less than the variations among small roads. These 
conditions, and other factors named in the report, lead 
the staff to suggest that “a regional average represents 
an average of very unlike transportation conditions pre- 
vailing within the regions.” 

In connection with the establishment of a uniform 
freight classification and of “such uniformity in class 
rate scales as is consistent with transportation costs and 
the revenue needs of the carriers,” the report suggests 
that “an effort should be made to bring as many of the 
present classification exceptions ratings into the classifi- 
cation proper as is possible,” since more traffic moves 
on exceptions than on regular classification, a finding 
that leads to the conclusion that “to a considerable ex- 
tent the present freight classifications are obsolete. . . . 
The freight classification should provide ratings that are 
appropriate for the movement of traffic generally.” 

The recommendations of the board’s majority, which 
departed from those of the staff report and from Chair- 
man Smith’s dissenting statement, were outlined in the 
Railway Age review of the summary report, in the April 
3 issue. In effect, they proposed legislation by Congress 
to require Interstate Commerce Commission to establish 
within three years a uniform freight classification and a 
uniform scale of class rates “with only such exceptions 
as in particular instances may be shown to be necessary 
to correct inequitable conditions, or provide adequate 
transportation service in particular areas, or adequate 
revenues for particular railroads.” The complete report 
incorporates a footnote to explain Dr. Locklin’s view 
that “legislation should be avoided which would place 
restrictions or limitations on the commission in deter- 
mining, on its. merits, the extent to which uniformity 
is practicable and consistent with other provisions of the 
[Interstate Commerce] Act, or in determining the rate 
readjustments most appropriate to bring about greater 
uniformity.” 


Majority Asks Congress to State Policy 


The report, as modified by the board’s majority, 
sets forth seven conclusions, based on the data assembled 
in the text of the document. In brief, these conclusions 
are: (1) the “underlying source,” that is, the differences 
in intraterritorial rate levels, should be examined in seek- 
ing a solution of interterritorial rate differences; (2) 
the destination-level basis of constructing interterritorial 
rates is unsound; (3) the establishment of a uniform 
classification alone, or of uniform class rates alone, 
would magnify existing territorial differences; (4) a 
uniform classification and uniform class rate levels, with 
appropriate exceptions where clearly justified, would be 
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desirable; (5) a statement of policy by Congress fav- 
oring such a uniform classification and class rate struc- 
ture would be appropriate; (6) the degree of uniformity 
that can be attained, and the method to achieve it, 
should be left to the commission; and (7) commodity 
rate structures should be dealt with individually after 
investigations by the commission, as uniformity of com- 
modity rates is not required in many instances. 

The report also incorporates a separate statement in 
which Chairman Smith develops the reasons why he does 
not subscribe to the majority's recommendation of 
legislation by Congress directing the commission to 
establish a uniform classification.and uniform class rates. 
“The question whether changes in the levels of freight 
rates would have any effect upon economic activity and 
development is, of course, not the real issue,” this dis- 
senting statement points out, going on to say that, “In 
view of the many other elements involved and their 
frequently much greater relative importance, it appears 
that sweeping contentions regarding freight rate handi- 
caps to regional economic development have often been 
exaggerated.” 


Most Freight Moves on Commodity Rates 


As a matter of fact, the chairman adds, while data are 
inadequate to determine the relative importance of exist- 
ing rates of different types, the best available estimates 
indicate that only one-fourth of the total carload freight 
traffic moves interterritorially, while some three-fourths 
is intra-territorial, and that about 85 per cent of the 
total carload traffic moves on commodity rates and only 
about 15 per cent on class rates, although on a revenue 
basis the class-rate traffic accounts for nearly 25 per cent 
of carload freight revenues. 

Data for the measurement of the average freight rate 
or revenue levels prevailing in different territories are 
equally inadequate, the statement continues, and do not 
constitute satisfactory measures for the differences, 
“though they are interpreted as indicating somewhat 
higher average rate levels in the West and South than 
in the East.” The best available figures, the chairman 
explains, put the average revenue levels prevailing in 
the South as 105.5 per cent, and in the West as 116.6 
per cent, of those in the East. 

On the basis of such data, and of the so-called Edwards 
study of transportation costs, prepared for the commis- 
sion’s pending class rate and classification proceedings, 
Nos. 28300 and 28310, Chairman Smith reaches the 
general conclusion that existing differences in class rate 
levels are greater than can be justified by differences in 
transportation costs. The conclusion cannot be limited 
to class rates, however, he adds, since the cost com- 
parisons are not limited to class rate traffic, and, more- 
over, the extent to which the differences are unjustified, 
and therefore should be reduced, cannot be measured 
by these comparisons. A reduction or elimination of 
class rate differences would, as a matter of fact, re- 
quire only a slight increase in commodity rates in the 
South and West to compensate carriers in these terri- 
tories for any loss resulting from such action, the chair- 
man points out. 

Under the circumstances, he continues, it would be 
wiser, before recommending legislative action on the 
subject, to determine what, if any, authority is now 
lacking to deal properly with these class rate differences, 
and just how—if at all—a declaration of policy could be 
most helpful. The legislative recommendation of the 
majority, therefore, he says, is premature, and is, more- 

(Continued on page 521) 
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Louisville & Nashville Cuts Train 
Time One-third in “Bottleneck” 


C. t. e. saves one locomotive-hour in every three in 
installation on 26 miles serving heavy coal traffic 





The C. T. C. Control Machine Is in the Dispatcher’s Office 


centralized traffic control on 26 miles of single 

track between Irvine, Ky., and Winchester to 
reduce train delays and improve safety. Extensive coal 
fields in Perry and Letcher counties are served by a 
line of the Louisville & Nashville that extends from 
McRoberts, in the southeastern part of the state down 
the valley of the Kentucky river in a northwesterly di- 
rection for 157 miles to Irvine, this line being built to 
river grade for the entire distance. From Irvine a line 
was constructed to handle heavy tonnage trains of coal 
northbound to Winchester, where connection is made 
with L. & N. main lines leading to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
to Louisville, Ky. 

With the exception of one short dip, this line ascends 
continuously from Irvine to Winchester on grades rang- 
ing between 0.2 per cent and a maximum of 0.4 per 
cent. A total of 64 curves are included in the 26 miles 
of this line, the sharpest being 6 deg. In order to secure 
these light grades through mountainous country, several 
deep cuts, two tunnels and five high steel trestles were 
required. é 

In Winchester, the Irvine-Winchester line connects 
with the main line in Patio interlocking. Between Patio 
and South Patio, two miles out on the line to Irvine, 
Passenger trains in both directions, as well as north- 
bound freight trains, use the direct main track while 


ike Louisville & Nashville has recentlv installed 
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southbound freight trains use a second main track which 
is connected to the first track at South Patio by a spring 
switch. 

Between South Patio and Irvine there are three pass- 
ing tracks—at Agawam, Sloan and Friend. Between 
the north switch at Irvine and the station, one track is 
used exclusively by northbound and southbound pas- 
senger trains; the next track is used by northbound 
freight trains pulling out of the yard, and the third 
track is used by southbound freight trains which are 
entering the yard. 


850 Cars Each Way Daily 


Two local passenger trains are operated each way 
daily over this line. A considerable number of cars of 
forest products and oil move northward on this line but 
for the most part the freight traffic consists of ‘coal. 
When the mines are being operated at the normal rate, 
about 850 cars of coal are moved northward daily, and 
the same number of empty coal cars must be returned 
southward. 

In the yard at Irvine, loaded coal cars are made up 
in trains of approximately 120 cars each. About 90 per 
cent of these trains are routed from Irvine through 
Winchester and then over the double-track main line 
northward to a yard near Cincinnati, Ohio. The: road 
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locomotives, as well as the engine and train crews which 
start at Irvine, make the trip to Cincinnati or return to 
Irvine as a run. The remaining 10 per cent of the coal 
and other products moving northbound out of Irvine 
are routed via Winchester and over a single-track line 
to Louisville. The road locomotives, engine and train 
crews which start at Irvine make the run through to 
Louisville, or vice versa, as a run. A single road loco- 
motive, class J4a, now handles 8500 gross tons north- 
bound between Winchester and Cincinnati, but a helper 
locomotive is required on the 26 miles of ascending 
grade between Irvine and Winchester. 


Previous Method of Train Operation 


Previous to the recent installation of centralized traffic 
control, train movements on this territory were author- 
ized by time table and train orders, no automatic block 
signaling being in service. The dispatcher’s office is 
located at Irvine in order that he can be informed when 
northbound trains will be ready to depart from the yard. 
On the other hand, no definite information was available 
in advance concerning the time at which southbound 
trains would pass Winchester, because these trains might 
incur unexpected delays between Cincinnati and Win- 
chester, or between Louisville and Winchester. For 
these reasons, meets established by train order ahea:l 
of time to be made at Agawam, Sloan or Friend might 
not be made at the time anticipated. Because of the 
ascending grade northward and the fact that northbound 
trains handle heavy tonnage, it was the practice for these 
trains to hold the main line for meets, which in some 
instances caused delays. .The result was that under 
normal conditions with an average number of meets, 
trains averaged three hours between Irvine and Win- 
chester. Thus this, 26 miles of line was the bottle-neck 
for freight trains moving northward out of Irvine, and 
it became necessary, therefore, to do something not only 
to increase the track capacity of this line, but also to 
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The C. T. C. Installa- 
tion Includes Power 
Switch Machines and 
Semi-Automatic Sig- 
nals at the Passing 
Track Switches 


reduce the overall time of locomotives and crews on 
their runs as a whole. 

For these reasons, it was decided to install centralized 
traffic control on this line. New power switch machines 
were provided at each end of the three passing tracks; 
a spring switch mechanism was installed at the south 
end of the second track at South Patio; and each of 
the two main track switches at Irvine is equipped with 
a spring mechanism. Switch No. 18 is normally lined 
to divert a southbound passenger train from the straight 
track to the passenger track, while the switch marked 
SS on the plan is normally lined to divert a southbound 
freight train from the straight track to the southward 
freight track. This necessitates southbound passenger 
trains stopping short of spring switch SS to allow this 
switch to be reversed by hand in order to permit pas- 
senger trains to be routed to the passenger track. A 
northbound freight train, when pulling out, trails through 
both spring switches. 

The conventional arrangement of semi-automatic 
C. T. C. controlled signals is provided at each end of 
the three passing tracks and at South Patio, as well as 
at the north end of Irvine. Intermediate automatic block 
signals were installed as shown on the diagram. The 
semi-automatic signals and the power switches are con- 
trolled from a C. T. C. machine in the dispatcher’s office 
at Ravenna, which is located at the east end of the yard 
at Irvine. 


The C. T. C. Machine 


The C. T. C. machine has 8 signal levers, 6 of which 
control the semi-automatic signals at the ends of the 
three passiag tracks. Lever 3 controls tke semi-auto- 
matic signals at South Patio, and lever 18 controls the 
semi-automatic signals at Irvine. 

Six levers control the power switch machines at the 
six passing track switches. Switch No. 4 at South Patio 
is operated by a spring and buffer mechanism, while 
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switch lever No. 4 is provided on the control machine 
to control a switch relay at switch 4, so that the selections 
can be accomplished between the signals just the same 
as if a power switch were in service. Likewise switch 
lever No. 18 is associated with a switch relay at spring 
switch No. 18 at Irvine. No switch lever or selection 
are required for selections over spring switch SS at 
Irvine because signal 17R can be controlled to govern 
only to the southward freight track. 


Benefits of the C. T. C. 


The centralized traffic control was placed in service 
on June 7, and since that time the traffic has averaged 
about 12 freight trains in each direction daily, in addi- 
tion to the 2 passenger trains each direction, and about 
8 light engine movements southward from Patio to 
Irvine. On July 20, there were 16 freight trains in 
each direction. In about two thirds of the instances, 
the helper locomotives return light from Patio to Irvine, 
and in the other instances these locomotives are coupled 
to southbound trains. Thus the total number of train 
and light engine movements totals from 34 to 44 daily. 

On account of the tonnage, grades and curvature, train 
speeds are limited to about 14 to 18 m. p. h. A north- 
bound tonnage train handled by a Class J4 road loco- 
motive and a Class J helper, makes the 26-mile run 
from Irvine to Patio in about 1 hr. 15 min., if it does 
not take siding or stop. If such a train takes siding or 
stops for water, the overall time is two hours or more. 


Curtailing Train Stops 


With the C. T. C. in service, the indication lamps on 
the control machine show the locations of and progress 
being made by the trains on the territory so that the 
dispatcher can control the switches and signals to cause 
the trains to meet on close timing, and in many instances 
without either train being required to stop, whereas 
under the previous practice, northbound loaded trains 
held the main track for meets. The use of power switch 
machines to eliminate train stops for handling switches 
now makes it practicable to run northbound trains 
through passing tracks when making meets. This change 
in practice saves train time in numerous instances. As 
a result of these various benefits, the overall time of 
freight trains on the 26 miles has been reduced on the 
average from about three hours to about two hours. In 
addition to improving the operation of trains, an impor- 
tant item is the increased availability of locomotives 
because trains now complete their runs in about one hour 
less time than previously, thus increasing the utilization 
of power. : 

This centralized traffic control project was planned and 
installed by signal department forces of the Louisville 
& Nashville under the direction of W. H. Stilwell, 
signal engineer, the major items of signaling equipment 
being furnished by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany. Material for the project was purchased when 
work started in November, 1941. 
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Victory 


Uniform Rate Report Is Submitted 


(Continued from page 518) 


over, “in many respects not consonant with the sub- 
stance of the report taken as a whole.” “Unlike the 
qualified conclusion of the report,” the chairman adds, 
the majority “seems to take it as an established fact 
that absolute uniformity is warranted as a point of de- 
parture in dealing with this problem,” and to call for 
“immediate and sweeping action of an over-simplified 
character, the practical consequences of which cannot be 
foreseen.” 

The dissenting statement goes on to explain that the 
chairman’s fundamental disagreement with the majority 
is over “the curtailment by statute of the discretionary 
authority of the administrative agency presently en- 
trusted with the duty of applying to specific situations, 
with the flexibility necessary in this technical field, the 
broad outlines of national policy is declared by the 
Congress. . . . Although it is for the Congress to de- 
termine the extent to which discretionary authority can 
satisfactorily be left with its administrative agencies, 
it seems appropriate to call attention to the fact that 
intervention of the sort suggested could, if generalized, 
destroy the advantages of the present regulatory pro- 
cess.” Responsibility for the improvement of the ex- 
isting rate situation rests on the carriers and the com- 
mission, it says in conclusion. 

The submission of the complete report to Congress 
was the occasion for some remarks on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator Stewart, Democrat of Tennessee, 
on September 24, in which he stressed the majority's 
recommendation that legislation be passed to require the 
commission to establish uniform class rates. The lack 
of such a “definitely clear and unambiguous” declaration 
of policy by Congress is “probably the reason why un- 
lawful and discriminatory” freight rates have not been 
corrected by the commission in the four years that have 
elapsed since the debates and hearings that preceded 
the adoption of the Transportation Act of 1940, the 
Senator declared. With this preface, he then made good 
on his promise—reported in Railzay Age of September 
18, page 464—and introduced a bill, S.1370, to amend 
the “National Transportation Policy” paragraph of the 
Act of 1940 by striking out the phrases, “to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of reasonable charges 
for transportation services, without unjust discrimin- 
ations . . .”, and substituting therefore, “to establish 
and maintain reasonable charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discriminations, . . . and to bring 
about as promptly as possible and to maintain in the 
future, as nearly as may be, uniform freight classifica- 
tions and uniform freight rate structures on a nation- 
wide basis for each type of common carrier.” 

In his Senate remarks and subsequently, Mr. Stewart 
disclosed that he had received letters supporting equal- 
ization of freight rates from Vice-President Wallace, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes, War Food Administra- 
tor Jones, and War Mobilization Director Byrnes. 
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published the first annual statement of unit fuel and 

power consumption of locomotives and rail motor 
cars of the various types of fuel or power consumed per 
unit of the Class I railroads in which the amount of each 
of the various types of fuel or power consumed per unit 
of service was stated directly in the units in which it 
was purchased. This statement was the outgrowth of 
discussions of fuel equivalents by which other forms of 
fuel or power were converted to terms of coal, which 
have taken place before the Railway Fuel and Traveling 
Engineers’. Association for many years. While coal con- 
tinues to be the predominant fuel in railway service, the 


Basis in 1942 the Bureau of Railway Economics 


Fuel Figures Without Conversion 


use of both liquid fuels and of electric power is becoming 
sufficiently well established and widely distributed to 
merit attention in their own terms rather than submerged 
by conversion in terms of coal by the use of arbitrary 
equivalents. 

The second annual statement has now been issued by 
the Bureau. This is for the years 1941-1942 and covers 
the Class I railroads, excluding terminal and switching 
companies. The fuel and power units are given per lo- 
comotive-hour in yard switching service, per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles in road freight service and per passenger-train 
mile. The tables appear on the facing, and four follow- 
ing, pages herewith. 








Fire Prevention Week 
Uy ing of troop all-time heavy increases in the han- 


dling of troops, passengers, war supplies, oil and 
gasoline and munitions, and the need for conserv- 

ing every possible railroad facility, costly fire losses to 
railroad properties give added significance to this year’s 
Fire Prevention Week, October 3-9. In order to curtail 
such disasters and consequent delays in transporting war 
materials, the Railroad Insurance Association, New 
York, has recommended a program for the railroads, 
“designed to give more definite significance” to this oc- 
casion, and with specific activities suggested for each day. 
This association, which insures and renders inspection 





Monday—October 4th—Clean-Up Day 
Clean premises thoroughly. Remove all useless material 
and clear out corners and hidden spaces. Examine lockers. 
Have a committee of foremen inspect plant and post sign 
indicating cleanest department. 


Tuesday—October 5th—Fire Hazards Day 

Study processes and search out fire hazards. 

Shop Plants—Fire Chief and a committee of foremen 
should make inspection to review processes and recommend 
safeguards to officials in charge. 

Freight Houses and Other Properties—Inspection for fire 
hazards should be made by the Agent or person designated 
by Division Superintendent. 


Wednesday—October 6th—Fire Equipment 
Demonstration Day 
Instruct employees in each department what to do in first 
five minutes after discovery of fire. 
Demonstrate method of giving alarm. 
Demonstrate actual use of first aid fire protection appli- 
ances. 


Thursday—October 7th—Fire Brigade Day 
Hold Fire Brigade drill at shop plants and other prop- 
erties. 
Present fire control problem to Fire Brigade by specify- 
ing definite location for demonstration. 
Test water system, hose and other fire fighting equipment. 


Friday—October 8th—Public Fire Department Day 

Confer with local public Fire Department. Invite Fire 
Chief to make inspection of plant or properties and plan 
coordination of public and private fire fighting methods. 
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Display Poster Sent to All Railroads for Distribution As a 
Reminder of Fire Prevention Week. (Not Shown in the 
Entire, Since Part of It Did Not Lend Itself to Reproduction) 


service to the industry, has issued a display poster (re- 
produced herewith) in conjunction with the suggested 
program, which is designed to impress upon each en- 
ployee the importance of his own part in the prevention 
of fires. 

The Railroad Insurance Association holds the opinion 
that, since the industry has spent millions of dollars for 
fire protection equipment, ‘in the same manner that 
the country has trained in blackouts and test raids, this § 
Special Fire Prevention Week should be used to once 
more make sure that all employees know how to use 
such equipment efficiently and what to do in an emet- 
gency.” | 

The program suggested for the week is outlined m 
the “box” shown at the left. 
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Unit Fuel and Power Consumption of Locomotives and Rail Motor Cars—Railways of Class I in the United States 
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Guided by Vinson opinion in non-op 
case, emergency board finds itself 
limited to what the “Little Steel”’ . 
formula allows; Dissenter Swacker 
would have approved 63,-cent in- 
crease on “gross inequities” basis 


WasuHineton, D. C. 


INDING that the Stabilization Program would 
permit only such increase as may be justified under 

the “Little Steel’ formula, the National Railway 
Labor Panel emergency board, which investigated the 
pending wage demands of train and engine service em- 
ployees, has recommended an increase, retroactive to 
April 1, of 4.5 per cent, amounting to 32 cents per 
minimum basic day or four cents per hour. The five 
transportation brotherhoods, representing the more than 
300,000 operating employees involved, had asked for 
30 per cent more ($3 minimum more per “day’’). 
Authoritative estimates indicate that the adjustment 
recommended would cost the railroads approximately 
$43,000,000 a year, plus back pay of some $21,500,000. 
The cost of meeting the full demands of the brother- 
hoods would have been more than $352,000,000 a year. 


Recommendation Before Vinson 


The report went to President Roosevelt on Septem- 
ber 25, and the findings were made public at the White 
House on September 28. No copies of the full report, 
which was said to be “inches thick,’ were immediately 
available. The White House’s September 28 announce- 
ment stated that the board’s recommendation is now be- 
fore Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
“for final determination.” Under the Stabilization Pro- 
gram, recommendations of National Railway Labor 
Panel emergency boards become effective 30 days after 
the reports are filed with the President—‘‘unless and 
except to the extent that the Economic Stabilization 
Director shall otherwise direct.” 

Members of the board, which held extensive hearings 
at New York during June and July, were Chairman 
Walter P. Stacy, chief justice of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina; I. L. Sharfman, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Michigan; and Frank M. 
Swacker, New York attorney. Messrs. Stacy and 
Sharfman joined on the recommended four-cents-per- 
hour increase, while Mr. Swacker dissented from that 
phase of the report, expressing the view that the board’s 
authority was not as limited as the majority thought 
and recommending an increase of 7.5 per cent or 634 
cents an hour. The White House release included the 
full text of Mr. Swacker’s dissenting opinion. 

In making its findings “primarily in the light of the 
action of the Economic Stabilization Director in the 
case of the non-operating employees,” the board never- 
theless stated that the ops had made out “a strong case” 
for a wage increase “to correct gross inequities and 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the war.” At the 
same time it found no basis for recommending an in- 
crease beyond the “Little Steel” formula which em- 
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Recommends 4-Cent Raise for Ops 


bodies National War Labor Board policy to the effect 
that wages should not be advanced more than 15 pez 
cent above the level of January 1, 1941. The operating 
employees were thus qualified for the 4.5 per cent raise, 
since their only increase since January, 1941, was that 
involved in the so-called mediation settlement of De- 
cember, 1941, which gave them 10.5 per cent. 
The board’s conclusion and recommendation were set 
forth in the White House announcement as follows: 


On the basis of the entire record, as analyzed in the foregoing 
pages, it is the opinion of the Emergency Board that the em- 
ployees involved in this dispute have made out a strong case for 
a wage increase to correct gross inequities and to aid in the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war. 

In view, however, of the order of the Economic Stabilization 
Director of June 22, 1943, and his memorandum opinion of June 
30, 1943, in the nonoperating case, this Board is compelled to 
conclude that, there being no substandards of living in the present 
dispute, the operating employees may be granted such increase 
only as may be justified undtr the Little Steel formula. 

Since January, 1941, the train and engine and yard service em- 
ployees, as agroup, have received an increase of approximately 
10.5 percent on the basis of average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings, as of that date, of 89.9 cents. Hence, in order to give effect 
to the full 15 percent increase of the Little Steel formula, they 
are entitled to a further increase of 4% percent of the base rate, 
which increase amounts to 4 cents an hour. 

The Board recommends, therefore, that the employees involved 
in this dispute receive an increase of 32 cents per minimum basic 
day or 4 cents per hour, to become effective as of April 1, 1943. 


The Vinson memorandum opinion in the non-ops case 
upon which the majority relied was noted in the Rail- 
way Age of July 10, page 57. It was a follow-through 
from his June 22 order, staying the eight cents per hour 
increase which had been recommended for the non-ops 
by an emergency board headed by Dr. Sharfman. Con- 
fronted with the fact that the December, 1941, settle- 
ment had given the non-ops all the “Little Steel” for- 
mula allows, that board found that the increase which 
it recommended was necessary “to correct gross inequities 
and to aid in the effective prosecution of the war.” 

Director Vinson took the position that the board’s use 
of the “gross inequities” device was not justified, and 
undertook to remand the case to the emergency board 
with the suggestion that it explore other avenues of 
approach, particularly the “substandard of living” de- 
vice. The board refused to take the case back, and it 
remains unsettled. The latest development is the under- 
standing for settlement on the basis of substantially 
what the board recommended which labor and manage- 
ment representatives have reached and which now awaits 
approval of the government. 


Swacker Thinks Vinson Left Loopholes 


In his dissenting opinion in the present case, Mr. 
Swacker took the position that the majority had placed 
too narrow a construction on Director Vinson’s memo- 
randum opinion in the non-operating case. He pointed 
out that while Mr. Vinson there rejected the “gross 1n- 
equities” basis, he was silent as to the “aid in the effec- 
tive prosecution of the war” device. As Mr. Swacker 
reads the memorandum opinion, Director Vinson ‘merely 
dealt with the case before him,” and “did not attempt 4 
comprehensive statement of the full scope of the Stabi- 
lization Program.” 
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Elaborating on the foregoing, the dissenting opinion 
went on to examine the relationship of a National Rail- 
way Labor panel emergency board to the Stabilization 
Program, thus laying the basis for Mr. Swacker’s dis- 
agreement with the majority’s conclusion that the board 
“is without power to make findings and recommenda- 
tions to the President conformable to the Railway Labor 
Act and the Executive order establishing the Railway 
Labor Panel, except under the ‘Little Steel’ formula 
(there being no substandard wages involved in this 
case).”” Mr. Swacker regards the foregoing as a “mis- 
conception,” because the Stabilization Program’s execu- 
tive orders and directives were concerned primarily with 
the activities of NWLB, which “makes decisions,” 
whereas emergency boards “simply investigate disputes 
and report the facts, including recommendations, to the 
President.” And their recommendations only become 
effective through “the non-exercise of the veto power” 
delegated by the President to Mr. Vinson. 

Also, Mr. Swacker disagreed with his associates’ 
viewpoint that the silence in Director Vinson’s non-op 
opinion concerning the ground of “aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war” must be taken as in effect “a 
denial of the continued existence of that ground.” More- 
over, he noted that Director Vinson’s opinion made no 
mention of the “rare and unusual case” device which 
has been employed by NWLB in the case of Thirty 
Michigan and Northern Wisconsin Lumber Companies, 
“decided with his [Director Vinson’s] approval subse- 
quent to his decision in the non-operating case.” That 
the op case is “a rare and unusual one” was to Mr. 
Swacker “obvious beyond a doubt.” 


Says Wages Lag Behind Other Industries 


On the latter score, Mr. Swacker noted that the rail- 
road industry is “nationwide in its scope,” and “vital to 
the effective prosecution of the war.” He added that 
the operating employees “have lagged far behind the 
wage increases of non-railroad workers, largely because 
they have exercised the restraint of pursuing orderly 
processes in their effort to obtain justice.” And “they 
have abundantly shown that the effective prosecution 
of the war would be aided by the adjustment of their 
grievances.” 

Next, Mr. Swacker revealed that the board deferred 
making its report in the hope that some new develop- 
ment in the non-operating case “might furnish further 
light to aid us.” He added that “when such a board as 
this is confronted with a serious doubt as to the extent 
of its authority and where the exercise of its authority 
would tend to effectuate and its denial to frustrate the 
purposes of the board’s existence, its duty is to pursue 
the former course.” He believes that the board “failed 
fully to discharge its functions in its failure to make 
In its conclusions specific findings of fact as to the ex- 
tent of the gross inequities to which these employees 
are subject, there being “no disagreement” that the 
employees “are subject to gross inequities.” 

_ The “obvious effect” of the majority’s conclusion that 
Its recommendation had to be limited by the “Little 
Steel” formula, Mr. Swacker went on, “is to render 
idle substantially all the board has done since June 30, 
render immaterial an enormous mass of evidence com- 
piled and presented at great cost to the parties, and 
Worst of all to leave the men utterly remediless if the 
legal, conclusions of the board concerning the limita- 
tions of its powers should prove unfounded.” 

Even though the majority’s conclusion concerning the 
limitations of the board’s authority be correct, Mr. 
Swacker thinks it was nevertheless the board’s duty “to 
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exercise its supposedly informed judgment on the mass 
of evidence it has considered by making a specific find- 
ing of fact as to the extent of the gross inequity to which 
these men are subject.” This is because “common fair- 
ness and justice demands that if these men are com- 
pelled perforce to make a sacrifice to the war effort, to 
the extent of this inequity, they are entitled to have it 
specifically and definitely recorded so that it may not 
be open to the characterization of ‘lip service.’ ” 

Mr. Swacker arrived at his conclusion that the recom- 
mended increase should be 7.5 per cent after appraising 
evidence which in his opinion showed that the ops “are 
subject to an inequity in their wage rates of at least 
16 per cent, by comparison of their wage advances since 
January, 1941, with those of non-railroad industries.” 
He also mentioned increases in the productivity and 
employment hazards of the workers involved; and their 
increased cost of living, “particularly with respect to 
‘away-from-home’ costs peculiar to this industry.” It 
seemed to Mr. Swacker that “any fair consideration” 
of the matter would result in a finding that “at least 
7.5 per cent” of the disparity was a “gross” inequity. 
“The men,” he said, “do not expect full justice, that 
is, a complete equalization in wages with non-railroad 
workers ; they only ask for, and I think justly, a removal 
of such of the inequity as is plainly gross.” 


Accidents in 1942 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


AILROAD accidents of all kinds in 1942 brought 
R death to 5,233 persons and injuries to 48,108, in- 

creases respectively of 2.89 per cent and 27.23 
per cent over the 1941 figures, according to Accident 
Bulletin No. 111 which has just been issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics. This “substantial increase” 
in total casualties came with the “unprecedented volume 
of traffic,” so the fatality rate per million train-miles— 
4.78—was lower than for any year shown in the Bulletin’s 
tabulation which runs back to 1930. It compares with 
1941’s 5.25 and 1940's 5.28. 

On the other hand, 1942’s non-fatal injury rate of 43.9 
per million train-miles was higher than that of any year 
since 1930 when the rate was 45.7. The comparable 
1941 and 1940 figures were 39 and 33.9, respectively. 
“This large increase in non-fatal injuries is mainly the 
result of a sharp rise in the number of injuries to em- 
ployees,” the Bureau points out. 

The 111 passengers killed in 1942 comprised the larg- 
est passenger fatality list since 1929 when 114 were 
reported. In 1941, there were 42 passengers killed while 
the 1940 figure was 82. Last year’s passenger fatality 
rate per billion passenger-miles was 2.07, compared with 
1941’s 1.43 and 1940’s 3.44. Meanwhile, the rate of 
non-fatal injuries to passengers dropped from a 1941 
figure of 128.6 to 80.3 last year. The latter was the 
lowest shown in the tables which run back to 1930. In 
absolute figures the non-fatal injuries to passengers in 
1942 totaled 4,312, compared with 3,781 in 1941. 

Data on casualties to employees show that 941 were 
killed and 35,208 injured in 1942 railroad accidents of 
all kinds. These figures represent respective increases 
of 25.63 per cent and 39.35 per cent over the 749 fatali- 
ties and 25,265 injuries reported in 1941. Since the 
man-hours worked in 1942 were up only 14.35 per cent 
from the previous year, the fatality and injury rates 
per million man-hours were less favorable. They were 
respectively 0.283 and 10.6, compared in turn with 1941 
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figures of 0.258 and 8.69. Both of the 1942 rates are 
higher than those of any other year back through 1930. 

With respect to injuries to employees, the Bureau 
makes the usual estimate of the “economic loss’’ in- 
volved. It calculates that 1,293,322 days were lost in 
1942 as a result of temporary and permanent non-fatal 
injuries to employees. On the basis of $5 per day, the 
“economic loss in time” is put at $6,466,610. A similar 
calculation in the previous Bulletin put the 1941 economic 
loss at $5,359,460. 

Like its recent predecessors, the Bulletin refers to the 
“lack of uniformity on the part of the railways in report- 
ing injuries to employees.” There it mentions the field 
investigations by the commission’s staff of reporting 
methods employed on six roads, adding that “new forms 
are being devised for the use of railroads in recording 
accident ‘data and it is hoped that greater uniformity in 
reporting non-fatal injuries will result.” As noted in the 
Railway Age of October 24, 1942, page 651, the report 
on these field investigations recommended that the 
commission prescribe basic forms for compiling and 
maintaining “proper” records of all employee accidents. 

Trespasser fatalities in 1942 totaled 1,979, a decline 
of 7.78 per cent below 1941. Figures on the number of 
persons ejected from trains or railway nremises indicate 
that “the number ‘of trespassers in 1942 was but.51.56 
per cent of the 1941 total.” The trespasser fatality rate 
per million locomotive and motor train-miles was 1.16 
in 1942 as compared with 1.44 in 1941; the injury rate 
was 0.94 compared with 1.24. 


The 4,150 accidents at grade crossings in 1942 killed 
1,970 persons and injured 4,616, compared with 1,93) 
killed and 4,885 injured in 1941. The Bureau calls 
attention to the fact that these crossing accidents “con- 
tinue to be a hazard to persons on trains as well as to 
users of the highways.” In 1942 they caused the death 
of one passenger and 19 railroad employees, and injuries 
to 56 passengers and 70 employees. Also, the 1942 cross- 
ing accidents involved damages totaling $600,074 to rail- 
way property, as compared with $396,938 in 1941. 

Discussing train accidents, i.e., accidents resulting 
from train operation in which the damage to railway 
property exceeds $150, the Bulletin notes that the 1942 
rate per million motive-power units (locomotive-miles 
plus motor train-miles) was higher than that of any year 
from 1930 to 1941, inclusive. It was 7.84 compared 
with 1941’s 6.3 and 1930’s 7.74. Last year’s train acci- 
dents totaled 13,380, an increase of 3,979 or 42.33 per 
cent above 1941; the 458 persons killed and 2,567 in- 
jured in them represent in turn increases of 55.25 per 
cent and 20.12 per cent. 

Continuing the trend of several years, the “negligence 
of employees” cause of train accidents became relatively 
more important in 1942—46.24 per cent of last year's 
accidents being attributed to it as compared with 44.26 
per cent in 1941 and 34.36 per cent in 1930. Accidents 
resulting from “defects in or failures of equipment” 
accounted for 40.8 per cent-of the 1930 total, but in 1942 
they were down to 26.73 per cent, though up slightly 
from 1941’s 26.44 per cent. 





Communications ...- 
What To Call Railroad Women 


Hosoxen, N. I. 

To THE Epiror: 
Noting your request for suggestions for a name for women 
railroad employees who are so manfully taking the places of men 


drafted into the armed services on our railroads, may I suggest - 


WaAILS as an appropriate name. 

With no intention whatever to belittle the magnificent job being 
done by the girls, nevertheless, there will probably be many a 
wail when they look at their roughened hands and mussed hair-do 
on quitting for the day. And as the women’s corps of the rails 
that name seems to match the names given to the women of the 
armed forces. W. N. EAsTBurRN. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 
To THE EpITor: 

I am interested, in the suggestion offered by the superinten- 
dent of motive power that the women engaged in manual labor 
might have a suitable designation to compare with those of the 
Waves and Wacs. There are several angles to consider : 

1. Where would we draw the line between manual laborers and 
“white collars’? In which group would the office messenger be 
classified? Also the policewomen? 

2. If applied to manual laborers only, would the skilled boiler- 
maker helper and rivet tosser be willing to be classified with the 
unskilled laborers who scrub the engine’s ears (not the engi- 
neers!) ? Or the dignified crossing watchwomen be flattered to be 
classed with the ofttimes carelessly dressed ones who pick up 
paper and refuse from the tracks? 

3. With women performing manual work on the tracks and the 
freighthouse platform truckers we could hardly afford to give a 
“citation” to the motive power manual laborers and leave them 
out in the cold, 

4. Finally, if we give signal honor to manual laborers because 
they are “helping to win the war”, where do the women in the 
offices come in, who work not only eight, but often ten and twelve 


pla) 


cr 
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hours a day (with or without time-and-a-half), because this job 
of wartime transportation needs them? 

5. Getting down to fine points, office employees, as well as those 
on the tracks, platforms, in shops and roundhouses, storerooms, 
etc. (who generally quit after eight hours), are also working 
under such pressure as they have never known in peacetime; 
many are doing the work of two, and their production is quite 
as important as is that of the girl in the assembly line. 

6. Wacs and Waves, Spars and women MARINES must wear 
a designated uniform, even though they may do similar work in 
the different organizations. Railroad women manual laborers are 
encouraged to wear safety shoes, comfortable dress, goggles 
where necessary, etc., but because of the variety in the many 
types of work, are not required—save in the cases of brakemen, 
etc.—to observe strict uniformity. 

7. Why not give one name to all women railroaders ? 

Well, now that I’ve made this suggestion, I can’t yet seem to 
think of a suitable railroad woman’s “alphabet.” Marie Deems 
called us Wirs—Women in Transportation Service. 

I thought of a name of a feature I run in our Magazine occa- 
sionally—Women in Men’s Shoes—WIns. 

That, however, does not suggest railroading, unless we make 
it into Women in Railroad Men’s Shoes, or WirMs, and which 
would be pronounced exactly like worms! Well? 

Marcaret T. STEVENS (Aunt Mary), 
Associate Editor, Baltimore & Ohio Magazine. 


e 
New York 
To THE Eprror: 
The suggestion in your isstie of September 25, that a name be 
given for railroad women, has been on my mind for some time. 
In this connection I propose that it be Wits. By way of explana- 
tion, the three letters stand for Women in Transportation. As 4 
further suggestion, if deemed advisable, when this class of women 
is referred to, the word Wir might be prefixed with Railway of 


Railroad. ALFRED KUBLI. 
e 


New York 
To THE EpITor: 
How about calling them Roaps, or Tracks, or RAILs, oF 
TRAFFIES ? J. J. M. 
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Wages Blamed for 


Manpower Shortage 


Uniors say hiring women, war 
prisoners and Mexicans is 
only a “fringe” device 


The “fundamental cause” of the rail- 
road manpower crisis is “the low wages 
and inferior working conditions generally 
prevailing in the railroad industry,” the 
Railway Labor Executives Association told 
Director Eastman of the Office of Defense 
Transportation last week. R. L. E. A. was 
making a formal presentation by letter 
of its position with respect to O. D. T.’s 
recently promulgated 13-point manpower 
program, which its representatives had 
discussed at a September 22 meeting with 
Mr. Eastman. 

The labor leaders had been invited in 
by Mr. Eastman for a discussion of griev- 
ances which recently prompted R. L. E. A. 
to withdraw its representatives from 
0. D. T.’s labor advisory committee. The 
withdrawal came before the promulgation 
of the manpower program, but seemingly 
the latter was the main subject discussed. 

The R. L. E. A. letter to Mr. Eastman 
was signed by Chairman T. C. Cashen 
and Executive Secretary J. G. Lurhsen. 
It called Mr. Eastman’s recent warning 
of an impending manpower crisis an “un- 
derstatement,” adding that the labor or- 
ganizations, having “attempted to call 
this matter to the attention of responsible 
government officers and agencies for sey- 
eral months,” were pleased to know that 
0. D. T. “has now recognized it and is 
attempting to remedy it.” 

“We believe,” the letter went on, “that 
railroad labor could have helped a great 
deal more in the past and could do so in 
the future if recognition had been given 
our suggestions and requests for partici- 
pation in the work of your agency by ex- 
perienced railway labor organization per- 
sonnel; we still believe you should do 
this. We assure you of our continued co- 
operation and assistance insofar as you 
see fit to use it, in any constructive pro- 
gram to avoid the threatened breakdown in 
nilway service because of the ‘manpower 
situation.’ ” 

Later on the letter repeated these “offers 
of co-operation,” expressing the willingness 
of R. L. E. A. representatives to attend 
conferences and to assist “in dealing with 
the items outlined in your program im any 
Practical and helpful way.” At the same 
time, Messrs. Cashen and Luhrsen “un- 
equivocally state that neither the railroad 
labor organizations nor railway employees 
are in any manner responsible for the 
manpower situation in the industry.” Mean- 
while the letter had made its reference to 
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the “low wages and inferior working con- 
ditions,’ continuing as fellows: 

“Nearly one-half of the total number of 
persons engaged in railway employment still 
receive wage rates of less than 70 cents 
an-hour. Large numbers are paid less 
than 50 cents an hour. Highly skilled 
journeymen mechanics are being paid wage 
rates from 25 to 50 cents an hour less than 
the generally prevailing level of wages in 
other occupations, and even less than the 
rate generally in effect for common labor. 
Inferior working conditions such as lack 
of proper payment for overtime services 
tend to make the low wage situation even 
worse. These are the basic reasons why 
more than 1,300,000 workers were hired by 
the railroads during a recent 12-month 
period with only a net gain in total employ- 
ment of less than 50,000. It is not nearly 
so much a shortage of manpower which 
confronts the railroad industry as inabil- 
ity to retain the persons who are recruited 
for railroad work. 

“Tt will be futile for the O. D. T. or any 
other government agency to promulgate 
and advocate a manpower program which 
consists of relatively unimportant items on 
the fringe of the real problem. Essential 
transportation service during this critical 
war period cannot and will not be main- 
tained by laborers imported from Mexico, 
by the soldiers of enemy nations who are 
prisoners of war, by the employment of 
women where the services of men are re- 
quired, or by dependence on the lebor force 
left over from other industries with much 
more adequate standards. We must retain 
the services of experienced, responsible 
and trained railroad workers and we must 
enlist many more of the same type of 
personnel to keep the nation’s railroads in 
safe and efficient operation. Under pres- 
ently existing conditions. greatly aggra- 
vated by government policy, and misap- 
plication of policy, this is and will be im- 
possible.” 


ODT May Take Over Truck Joint 
Information Offices 


The Office of Defense Transportation this 
week announced that it was considering ac- 
tion to take over the operation of the truck- 
ing industry’s joint information offices which 
serve as traffic clearing houses for truckers. 
The announcement said that a majority of 
the members of the trucking industry who 
have replied to a questionnaire on the sub- 
ject have expressed themselves in favor of 
government operation of the offices. 

Seventy-one offices are now in operation ; 
and the O. D. T. has advised American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., that pending 
such time as action may be taken on the 
government-operation proposal, the offices 
should be kept functioning with “the full 
support and cooperation of the industry.” 


Women in RR Work 
Increase in Number 


In mid-July they made up 6.79 
per cent of all employees 
on Class I roads 


Employment of women in railroad work 
continues to increase, both in total numbers 
and in relation to the number of men em- 
ployed, according to the report of employ- 
ment figures for July prepared by the 
-Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The statement, made public Sep- 
tember 28, is the third quarterly compila- 
tion of this nature. 

Of 1,390,890 persons employed by Class I 
roads at the time of the mid-month count 
in July, 94,466 were women. This figure 
compares with 82,107 for the middle of 
April, and 63,187 for the middle of Janu- 
ary. Of all employees reported as of the 
middle of July, 6.79 per cent were women, 
as compared with 6.09 per cent in ‘the 
middle of April and 4.79 per cent in the 
middle of January. 

In Railway Age of April 10, page 735, 
complete statistics on the number of womer 
engaged in January in various categories 
of railroad work were published. In the 
issue of July 3, page 28, was a report of 
the outstanding changes in this situation 
in the three months preceding the mid- 
April statement. As compared with mid- 
April, the mid-July figures reveal a con- 
tinued increase in the employment of women 
in train and engine service. Where 4 
women road passenger brakemen and flag- 
men were reported in January and 68 in 
April, there were 117 in July. In this 
month 1.18 per cent of all employees of 
this class were women, and 1.44 per cent 
of all assistant road passenger conductors 
and ticket collectors were women, that is, 
46 out of a total of 3,200. The April state- 
ment reported 15 women so employed, and 
the January statement none. 

A decrease in women yard brakemen and 
yard helpers was reported in mid-July, as 
compared with mid-April, however, the 
respective figures being 11 and 19. In 
transportation other than train, engine and 
yard service Class I roads employed 8,704 
women in July, as compared to 7,404 in 
April; on a percentage basis the increase 
was from 4.73 to 5.35 per cent. While the 
1,618 women employed as waiters, camp 
cooks, and kitchen helpers made up the 
largest group in this category, there were 
1,310 women truckers (stations, ware- 
houses and platforms), 1,081 baggage, par- 
cel room and station attendants, 1,283 teleg- 
raphers, telephoners and towermen, and 
1,089 clerk-telegraphers and clerk-tele- 
phoners. Among other occupations in this 
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division of employment there were reported 
588 women crossing and bridge flagmen 
and gatemen, 108 common laborers (sta- 
tions, warehouses, platforms, and grain 
elevators), 735 station agents and 4 train 
dispatchers. 

In the maintenance of equipment and 
stores category there were, at the time of 
the mid-July report, 19,548 women em- 
ployes, or 5.47 per cent of the total. These 
included 4,174 skilled trades helpers, 4,995 
coach cleaners, 2,363 general laborers in 
stores and ice, reclamation and timber- 
treating plants, and in the shops, engine- 
houses and power plants grouping 2,850 
classified laborers and 4,884 general labor- 
ers. In this division the number of women 
machinists showed another sharp relative 
increase, though the number so employed 
remains a very small fraction of the total. 
Where the mid-January report listed 4 
women machinists and the mid-April re- 
port 29, the mid-July figure was 62. 

In contrast to these increases, some de- 
creases between mid-April and mid-July 
were reported in the number of women en- 
gaged in certain kinds of maintenance of 
way and structures work. In the extra 
gang men class the figures for mid-April 
and mid-July were 1,438 and 1,163, re- 
spectively, and in the section men class, 
1,553 and 1,542, respectively. 


ODT Appeal on Football Travel 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
this week called upon all school, college, 
and other football teams to confine the sale 
and distribution of tickets to the residents 
of the local area of the cities in which the 
games are to be played. At the same time 
it renewed its request for all football trains 
to use coach accommodations whenever 
possible and to refrain from making any 
reservations until the day before departure. 

The latter, it was explained, “will aid 
the war effort by keeping more space avai!- 
able for the accommodation of highly es- 
sential travel,” such as that by members of 
the armed forces and persons on war 
business who often must seek accommoda- 
tions on short notice. 


Commissioner Johnson Warns of 
“Reefer” Shortage 


Commissioner J. Monroe Johnson on 
September 29 sent to organizations repre- 
senting the railroads and users of refrig- 
erator cars a letter expressing alarm over 
the possibility of car shortages in October. 
Various interests that had been repre- 
sented in conferences in the commissioner’s 
office received the letter, as well as the 
National Industrial Traffic League, the 
Association of American Railroads, the 
National Association of Shippers Advisory 
Boards, and organizations of shippers and 
distributors of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The text of the letter follows: 

The general car situation is quite alarming. 
Considerable shortages may be expected in October. 

The refrigerator car situation, however, is ex- 
ceedingly alarming. Some of the specific causes 
for uneasiness are as follows: 

(a) Idaho potato movement will .be approxi- 
= 45,000 cars, a 50 per cent increase 
over last year, Shipments have to be made 
as storage facilities are inadequate. 

(b) Heavy movement of onions and other 
commodities out of Colorado. 

(c) Heavy movement of grapes from California. 

(d) New movement of 1200 to 1400 cars of to- 
matoes from San Jauquin Valley, California. 





Any Consignees Who Can 
Beat This Record? 

Cramp Shipbuilding Company, 
Philadelphia, released 5,075 freight 
cars from April, 1941, to the end of 
August, 1943, between 79 and 82 per 
cent of them within 24 hours, and 
none being held long enough to re- 
sult in receipt of a demurrage in- 
voice. All these cars were turned 
back to the railroads “broom clean.” 
In establishing this record, the com- 
pany gives full credit to its “riggers, 
storekeepers, and warehousemen, 
without whose co-operation nothing 
like the record we have made could 
have been approached.” 

Of the cars released, demurrage 
debits were assessed against only 430 
(8% per cent) ; 482 (9% per cent) 
cars were even on demurrage; and 
4,163 cars (82 per cent) earned 
demurrage credits. 











(e) Heavy potato and other loading on Great 

orthern Railway. 

(f) Eighty thousand cars of Maine potatoes to 
be moved. . 

(g) Florida fruits and vegetables running over 
300 cars per week and expected to in- 
crease to 600 the second week in October 
and to 1800 cars for the week ending No- 
vember 13. 

Some time ago the juice grape people were ad- 
vised that their customary usages this year would 
not be tolerated a moment and that embargoes 
would be placed on the slightest delay and, as 
soon as a few embargoes were necessary, demur- 
rage would be run up to $100 a day. 

I am writing this letter that all may be advised 
that Service Agents are being instructed, espe- 
cially on refrigerator cars, to request embargoes 
immediately upon delay. I am making the same 
request of the Association of American Railroads. 

I sincerely hope that embargoes will not be 
necessary, but, if they be necessary in any num- 
bers whatsoever, refrigerator demurrage will be 
quickly increased to a serious amount. As stor- 
age, manpower, and other facilities become over- 
burdened, there is a constant effort to store many 
commodities in railroad cars. This will not hap- 
pen. We have preserved the railroads thus far by 
rigidly adhering to that principle. There will be 
no departure. Governmental agencies are being 
required to conform. The commission will demand 
no less from the general shipping public. 


Would Have I.C.C. Find Pullman 
Redemption Rule Reasonable 


Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty has rec- 
ommended in a proposed report that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission find that 
the Pullman Company’s present redemp- 
tion rule is not unreasonable. The rule 
provides that, subject to certain excep- 
tions, sleeping car tickets will not be re- 
deemed unless the purchased space is re- 
leased for resale before departure of the 
train on which the space was sold. 

The proposed report is in No. 28983, 
involving the complaint of James Flett of 
Chicago, who based his case upon a con- 
tention that it is unlawful for Pullman to 
retain dual charges in cases where other 
travelers subsequently take the space for 
which the unredeemed tickets had been sold. 

After looking over the evidence, the ex- 
aminer concluded that the arrangements 
assailed by complainant were set up by 
Pullman primarily because of the “public 
necessity” for them under present travel 
conditions; and that the “growing ex- 
penses” of affording passengers the pres- 
ent facilities for procuring Pullman accom- 
modations and refunds “are by no means 
offset by the casual instances where, due 


wholly to the neglect of the traveler, that 
company retains dual charges.” 

“The dual charge, or rather the charge 
for a service unrendered,” Mr. Hagerty 
went on, “may not properly be found a 
statutory violation within the meaning of 
section 6 or any other section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, for in all cases the 
purchased accommodations are made avail- 
able for use in accordance with the under- 
taking of the Pullman Company. The non- 
use, and attending failure to timely pro- 
cure authorized refunds is but a _ vol- 
untary forfeiture attributive solely to the 
neglect of the traveler and not to the 
imposition of the governing redemption 
rule which operates more in public interest 
than against it.” 


WPB Announces New Series of 
Salvage Meetings 

Plans for the series of nine regional 
meetings which will comprise the second 
“National Railroad Conference” on salvage 
were announced this week by B. C. Ber- 
tram, chief of the Railroad Unit in the 
Salvage Division of the War Production 
Board’s Industrial Branch. Discussions at 
the meetings will cover “future salvage 
operations as they affect the nation’s rail- 
roads”; and Mr. Bertram’s notice stressed 
the “growing concern over the diminish- 
ing stockpile of scrap metals” at this time 
of “greatly increased production schedules 
made necessary by expanded war activities.” 

Following is a list of the nine scheduled 
meetings and their chairmen: New York, 
October 11, R.. W. Brown, president of 
the Lehigh Valley; Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 13, R. E. Woodruff, president of the 
Erie; Chicago, October 15, Ralph Budd, 
president of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and E. J. Engle, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Kansas 
City, Mo., October 18, L. W. Baldwin, 
chief executive officer of the Missouri Pa- 
cific? Houston, Tex., October 20, Mathew 
S. Sloan, president of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas; Atlanta, Ga., October 22, Ernest 
E. Norris, president of the Southern; 
Denver, Colo., November 2, Judge W. Mc- 
Carthy, trustee of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western; San Francisco, Calif, 
November 5, D. J. Russell, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific; Seattle, Wash., 
November 8, J. N. Davis, assistant to the 
trustee, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. 

Speakers at the meeting will include 
Army and Navy officers, and representa- 
tives of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, Association of American Rail- 
roads, American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation, and the railroad labor organizations. 


ODT Policy on Revocation of 
Gasoline Allotments 
Moving to provide a uniform basis for 
such actions, the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation last week announced formalized 
policies and procedures with respect t9 
the suspension or revocation of gasoline 
allotments for commercial motor vehicles. 
Under the new policies, O. D. T. cer- 
tificates of war necessity may be sus- 
pended, canceled or revoked for “good 
cause” which includes: (1) Willful or 
negligent failure to comply with applicable 
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_D. T. orders and regulations; (2) 
fraud or willful misrepresentation in ob- 
taining a certificate; (3) willful falsifica- 
tion of records or reports required by the 
0. D. T.; (4) abandonment of operations 
for which the certificate was issued; (5) 
prohibition by the O. D. T. of the opera- 
tions certified; (6) erroneous issuance of 
a certificate. 

The announcement pointed out that no 
general recalling of certificates is ex- 
pected, for “each certificate must be han- 
dled separately and its recall must be 
based on individually documented ‘good 
cause.” ” In the latter connection operators 
are entitled to a hearing before district 
managers of the O. D. T.’s Division of 
Motor Transport with a right of final 
appeal to Director Eastman. 


Inter-American Affairs Group 
Has Transport Section 


To serve as a co-operative medium with 
other American republics in matters per- 
taining to transportation, the Institute of 
Inter-American Transportation has been 
organized as an operating agency of the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. President of this transport 
agency will be Major General Julian L. 
Schley, former chief of, and for nearly 40 
years with, the U. S. Army Engineers, and 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 

The task with which the Institute is now 
occupied is that of co-operation with Mexico 
in carrying out the program for rehabilita- 
tion of key Mexican railroad lines, under 
the agreement concluded between the United 
States and Mexico in 1942. Road bed, rails 
and rolling stock are being improved that 
movement of war materials for U. S. in- 
dustry and overland communications from 
the States through Mexico and into Central 
America may bé facilitated. 


Williamson Highlights Railroad 
Contribution to War 


“While there has been favorable com- 
ment in the press as to the accomplish- 
ments of the railroad industry in the war 
effort, the general public probably does not 
have a full appreciation of the extent of 
the railroad contribution,” F. E. William- 
son, president of the New York Central, 
said last week in a statement issued from 
Washington, D. C., where he was attend- 
ing the September meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads board of 
directors. 

Drawing comparisons between railroad 
performance in World War I as against 
World War II, Mr. Williamson pointed 
out that while there has been a reduction 
of approximately 19,600 locomotives, or 
32 per cent, 1943 as compared with 1916, 
and a reduction of more than a half mil- 
lion freight cars, or approximately 23 per 
cent, “greater efficiency secured through 
increased tractive power and greater utili- 
zation of freight equipment, both in load- 
ing and in car-miles performed per day, 
has enabled the railroad industry in 1943 
to handle freight traffic that is running 
at a rate double that for 1916.” 

That performance, he added, “has been 
made possible by the full co-operation of 
employees, shippers, Army and Navy and 
other governmental authorities, also by 
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Military Railroad Men 


“Among the prizes of the Sicilian 
campaign were some three hundred 
locomotives and three thousand cars, 
two-thirds of them in good order. 
Among these were a large number 
of new German cars. Brigadier 
General Gray, director general of 
the Military Railway Service, said 
the other day that British and Amer- 
ican railway men were operating 420 
miles of track the third day after 
the first landings. Yesterday (Sep- 
tember 27) a dispatch from North 
Africa told that the American 
Army’s ‘crack 727th Railway Oper- 
ating Battalion’ had been cited by 
General Patton for its skill and 
swiftness in running Sicilian trains 
under fire. 

“A short while ago three officers 
and three enlisted men of the M. R. 
S. got the Soldier’s Medal for 
switching cars away from a burn- 
ing ammunition train. This is what 
you would expect of good railroad 
men. Their work is of great moment, 
and they are doing it well and 
bravely. ... 

“There is a West Point at Fort 
Slocum where dispatchers, en- 
gineers and machinists are trained 
to be officers. It would be ungrate- 
ful to forget such officers and the 
men they command. Their service 
isn’t showy but it is indispensable.” 

—From the New York Times 











the continuing studies of railroad manage- 
ment to improve railroad efficiency—a sub- 
ject about which the public hears very 
little.” As indicative of what has been 
accomplished through these studies, the 
N. Y. C. president pointed out that since 
1918 “the tractive power of the average 
locomotive has increased 56 per cent; the 
loading of the average freight train has 
increased 52 per cent; and the average 
freight car is performing 88 per cent more 
work each day than it did in 1918.” 

Mr. Williamson also called attention to 
the fact that, in addition to handling a 
record traffic volume, the railroads “are 
today contributing 20. cents out of every 
dollar of gross revenue to the various tax- 
ing authorities.” This, he added, “com- 
pares with but 4.6 cents in the last war 
and is equivalent to approximately the 
full gross revenues of two and one-half 
months of the current year.” 

Commenting on the traffic outlook, Mr. 
Williamson said that while he does not 
believe that the wartime peak has yet 
been reached, he does not look for the 
sharp increases that have been experienced 
in the past. In closing he referred to the 
“critical comment” that had been made 
prior to the outbreak of World War I to 
the effect that the railroads had been 
overbuilt—“which criticism had been re- 
peated during the depression of the ’Thir- 
ties and before our entry into World War 
II.” On that score, Mr. Williamson ob- 
served: that “it is frightening to realize 
what micht have hanpened if the rail- 
roads of the United States had not been 





able to handle the war job that had been 
thrust upon them practically overnight. 
This is mute testimony as to the necessity 
ior keeping the railroad plant in a healthy 
condition.” 


Eastman Looking Into Grain Car 
Shortage Complaints 
Director Eastman of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation on September 29 
made public a statement in response to com- 
plaints from shippers and from Congress- 
men from Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, assuring them that the ODT> 
was investigating alleged discrimination in 
the allocation of cars for the movement 
of grain from those states. On the day that 
Congress returned to Washington, D. C., 
after its summer recess Senator Langer, 
Republican of North Dakota, voiced such 
a complaint on the floor of the Senate, as 
reported, together with the Association of 
American Railroads’ Car Service Division’s 
view of the situation, in Railway Age of 

September 18, page 463. 

“In spite of the large demands for box 
cars for loading of material and supplies 
directly connected with the war effort and 
an increased volume of merchandise,” Mr. 
Eastman said in part, “the average weekly 
loading of grain and grain products since 
January 1, 1943, was 54,000 carloads. It 
must be agreed, I think, that since this 
héavy volume of loading has been sus- 
tained for such an unusually long period, 
the railroads have done well in getting 
basic crops moved out of the farm regiohs. 
Furthermore, the carriers, notwithstanding 
the enormous increase in their traffic, have 
had the benefit of only very meager in- 
creases in their car supply, owing to the 
extraordinary war demands on our limited 
stocks of critical materials.” 

Most of the complaints from this terri- 
tory, Mr. Eastman indicated, refer to the 
application of Car Service Order No. 10, 
and particularly to Section 5 of the rules 
under which cars are distributed to coun- 
try elevators. When these rules were put 
into effect many years ago they were 
accepted by the public authorities of the 
states where the complaints originated, he 
pointed out, and were then regarded as 
fair to all. “I have found no evidence,” 
he added, “among the railroads involved 
of a desire to be anything other than help- 
ful in meeting the emergencies of a car 
shortage, and it certainly is their wish to 
avoid giving grounds for charges of dis- 
crimination.” Where country elevators 
are blocked, either as a result of failure 
to supply cars or of inability of terminal 
elevators to receive grain, the ODT direc- 
tor suggests that farmers use to the maxi- 
mum available temrorary storage bins to 
permit an orderly shipping of the crop. 


Coleman Speaks on Railways’ 
Wartime Role 


D. C. Coleman, president of the Can- 
adian Pacific, in an address last week in 
London, Ont., described the wartime role 
of North American railways and asserted 
that “it is safe to say that none of the 
warring nations has been any better served 
bv its railways than has the Dominion of 
Canada.” 

It was common, in the years preceding 
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the war, he said, to hear remarks that the 
railway age was over and that there would 
be a “steady process of diminution of rail- 
way activities, to the point where it might 
be expected that railways would sub- 
stantially cease to exist.” 
this belief more developed than in Ger- 
many. 

“Highly competent observers of military 
affairs are inclined to think that among 
Herr Hitler’s gravest errors of intuition 
must be placed his neglect in providing 
railway facilities for his attempt at world 
conquest and his excessive dependence on 
the construction of new super-highways 
for military use.” 

Mr. Coleman related that in 1942, Can- 
adian railways moved the equivalent of 
almost 5,000,000,000 passengers one mile in 
1942, compared with 1,750,000,000 in 1939. 
Tons of freight moved one mile increased 
from 31,250,000,000 in 1939 to more than 
55,250,000,000 in 1942, The average load 
per freight car increased from 27.1 tons to 
30.6 and the average number of passengers 
per train from 48.3 to 115.9. 

“It would be entirely wrong to imagine 
that the great increase in passenger travel 
has been the result purely of pleasure 
traveling,” continued Mr. Coleman. “Our 
experience is that most of the wartime 
boom” has resulted from necessary indus- 
trial travel and from the movement of 
troops, in line of duty or on furlough. 
The speaker reviewed briefly the C. P. R.’s 
war work as an operator of steamships and 
its pioneering in bomber movement, later 
organized into the R. A. F. transport 
command. 

He mentioned also the 1,400 tanks 
produced in C. P. R. shops from June, 1940, 
to May, 1943. 

“We shall come, after peace has been 
restored, to great questions of recon- 
struction,” Mr. Coleman concluded. “It 
is not unreasonable to express the hope 
that, in those days, the public of North 
America and of Canada in particular will 
remember the war-taught lesson, that rail- 
way transportation is a vital part of na- 
tional life.” 


WPB Issues Instructions for 
Rail and Accessories 


Explicit instructions governing the au- 
thorization for rail and track accessories 
and the placing of authorized controlled 
materials orders therefor during 1944, are 
contained in a letter dated September 5, 
from G. M. Cornell, deputy director, Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, and addressed to ‘all rail- 
road and transit operators under Order 
P-142, 

The letter also calls attention to avoid- 
able delays in placing authorized controlled 
material orders and points out that if, in 
the future, orders for rail are not validated 
within seven days after the railway re- 
ceives its designated allotment form 
CMPL-114, the penalty may involve the 
opening of the rail schedule for other 
orders. The letter (WPBI-820) reads as 
follows :— 

“Please refer to Mr. Stevenson’s letter 
dated June 1, 1943, Form WPB-2585, Sup- 
plement 1, concerning authorization for rail 
and track accessories. 
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Nowhere was. 


“Authorizations for rail and track acces- 
sories and the placing of authorized con- 
‘trolled materials orders for these items will 
be handled during 1944 in the manner out- 
lined in the above letter. One Form WPB- 
2585 will be issued each quarter covering 
the new rail allotment and the track ac- 
cessories to accompany such new rail and 
another Form WPB-2585 will be issued for 
other maintenance accessories required. 

“Our attention has been called to the 
fact that some railroad operators are wait- 
ing until they receive copy of Form CMPL- 
114 before making their orders for new rail 
accessories ‘authorized controlled material 
orders’. This is contrary to instructions in 
letter Form WPB-2585, Supplement 1 and 
may result in failure to receive accessories 
as a result of mill capacity not being avail- 
able for late orders. 

“Some roads are apparently taking too 
much time to make their rail orders ‘au- 
thorized controlled material orders’ and 
it is therefore necessary to advise that 
hereafter, if an order for rail is not vali- 
dated within seven days of receipt by the 
railroad of designated allotment Form 
CMPL-114, the rail schedule may be opened 
for other orders. 

“Any questions concerning these instruc- 
tions should be referred to the Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C.” 


War and Navy Departments 
Commend Railroaders 


The War and Navy Departments have 
joined in an official expression of apprecia- 
tion “to the men and women who work on 
American railroads” for the “splendid job 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
of interest to railways, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration since September 6: 


CMP Regulation 1—Direction 22 as amended 
September 11 provides that operation of the 
special allotment procedure, established by Direc- 
tion No. 22 to CMP Regulation No. 1, be ex- 
tended through the first and second cuarters of 
1944. This procedure, originally scheduled to 
onerate only during the third and fourth quarters 
of 1943, permits manufacturers of Class A prod- 
ucts who do not receive allotments from their 
customers in time to permit them to make full 
use of them, to apply for special allotments either 
to the appropriate WPB industry divis‘on or 
claimant agency. Such allotments will be granted, 
however, only under extraordinary and urgent 
circumstances. 


CMP Regulation 1—Direction No. 26 issued 
September 11 by WPB provides that if a sec- 
ondary consumer of controlled materials is re- 
quired by the terms of CMP Regulation No. 1 
to return an allotment of controlled materials to 
the person from whom he received it, and it is 
impracticable for him to do so, he may make 
the return to the claimant agency whose svmbol 
appears on the allotment, or to the WPB if the 
allotment bears one of the WPB symbols. 


CMP Regulation 5—Preference ratings assigned 
for maintenance, repair and operating supplies, 
under CMP Regulation No. 5, have been adjusted 
to a new pattern of relative industrial urgency, 
recently established by the Requirements Commit- 
tee. the WPB announced September 14 with the 
issuance of Direction 12. Schedules I and II of 
the regulation, which indicate the ratings assigned 
to producers of particular products and to the 
particular industries, have béen modified to re- 
flect the existence of specific MRO preference 
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they are doing.” The expression came in a 
recent letter which J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, re- 
ceived from Robert P. Patterson, undersec- 
retary of war, and James Forrestal, under 
secretary of the Navy. 

“Since the outbreak of the war,” the Pat- 
terson-Forrestal letter said, “the railroads 


have hauled 76 million carloads of freight,’ 


_ most of it destined for battle fronts. Mil- 
lions of fighting men have been transported 
to training camps and embarkation ports. 
The Army and Navy realize that, to per- 
form this big job, crews on trains, in shops, 
in yards, and along rights of way have had 
to work long and hard. To the men and 
women who have made this record move- 
ment of men and weapons possible, the 
Army and Navy are deeply grateful. Keep 
up the good work—for railroad work is 
war work, railroad service is vital to vic- 
tory.” 

Replying “on behalf of the men and 
women who work on the American rail- 
roads,” Mr. Pelley expressed “appreciation 
and thanks.” 

Also, he assured Messrs. Patterson and 
Forrestal that their message would be con- 
veyed to the workers. 

“This tribute, coming as it does from the 
Army and Navy,” Mr. Pelley added, “will 
be gratefully appreciated by this splendid 
group of men and women who are doing 
their utmost to back up the men on our far 
flung fighting fronts on land, sea and in 
the air. It will serve as an added stimulus 
to their contribution to America’s war ef- 
fort and lend aid and encouragement to the 
maintenance and even betterment of their 
place in the ranks of those on the road to 
victory.” 


and Prices 


rating orders which are applicable to specific 
industries. 

Direction No. 12 also indicates that orders 
placed for MRO items prior to August 16, 1943, 
for delivery in the third and fourth quarters, 
need not be down-rated in the case of producers 
of products or businesses which have been moved 
from Schedule I to Schedule II by the Sep- 
tember 13 amendment to CMP Regulation No. 5. 


Electrical Equipment—To conserve critical ma- 
terials, the WPB, on September 16, issued Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-315 limiting the use of 
steel, copper, brass, etc., in the manufacture of 
secondary electrical distribution equipment. In- 
cluded in the equipment covered by the order 
are specified types of enclosed safety switches, 
enclosed branch and service circuit breakers, 
service entrance equipment, panel and distribution 
boards, and knife switches. 


Frozen Schedules—Parts of a product which 
is subject to a frozen schedule, are also subject 
to the schedule if the parts as well as the entire 
product are made by the same producer, WPB 
ruled September 10, with the amendment of 
Priorities Regulation No. 18. This ruling also 
applies to parts of a component. This means that 
a producer may not interfere with the produc- 
tion, délivery, or shipping schedule of products, 
components of products, or parts of either when 
the products or components are subject to frozen 
schedules, unless WPB specifically grants the 
producer permission to do so through issuance 
of an amendment to the frozen schedule. 


Hand Trucks—Provisions restricting the use 
of rubber in the manufacture of hand trucks 
and other handling equipment are removed from 
General Limitation Order L-111 by Amendment 
1 issued September 6, by WPB. However, the 
amount, type and use of rubber are still gov 
erned by Rubber Order R-1. The effect of this 
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change is to simplify procedure for permitting 
the use of rubber tires where needed on hand 
trucks and other handling equipment. 


Heating Controls—Amendment No. 1 to Gen- 
eral Limitation Order L-79, issued September 13 
removes certain types of heating system controls 
from the distribution restrictions of Order L-79, 
by way of implementing the fuel conservation 
program recently launched by WPB. Since wider 
distribution of heating system controls is a neces- 
sary part of the program, the amendment re- 
moves the controls listed in Schedule A of the 
revised order from distribution restrictions which 
required a purchaser to obtain an A-10 or higher 
‘rating. 


Lost or Stolen Materials—In cases where con- 
trolled material is lost or stolen in transit, it 
‘must be replaced by the person with whom the 
order for it was placed, without requiring a new 
allotment, WPB announced in a ruling, con- 
tained in Direction No. 28 to CMP Regulation 
No. 1, issued September 11. The producer is 
required to treat the replacement order in the 
same way aS a replacement order for defective 
controlled material under the terms of Direction 
No. 16 to CMP Regulation No. 1. Generally, this 
means that the replacement order takes prefer- 
ence over all other orders. If a warehouse is 
unable to fill a replacement order immediately, 
the customer may, if he desires, and without 
further charge to his allotment account, cancel 
the order with the warehouse and place a new 
authorized controlled material order with another 
warehouse which can make delivery immediately. 


L-165 Revoked—General Limitation Order L- 
165, prohibiting the manufacture. of armored cable 
as defined, has been revoked by the WPB, effec- 
tive September 18. 


Mineral Wopl Insulation—Amendment 3 _ to 
Order A-2 of Regulation 188, effective September 
16, permits the manufacturers of mineral wool 
insulation, including building and industrial prod- 
ucts made from mineral wool, to use the special 
“national or general shortage’’ provisions for the 
adjustment of maximum prices which have been 
made available by OPA to producers of two 
other types of building materials. 


PRO P-142—Amendment 1 to Preference 
Rating Order P-142 (Material entering into the 
Operation of Transportation Systems), issued Sep- 
tember 18, substitutes the allotment symbol T-7 
for the previous symbol MRO-P-142 on purchase 
orders and deletes sections of the original order 
which are now obsolete. 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning—Steps have 
been taken by the WPB to facilitate more prompt 
emergency maintenance and repair service for 
essential industrial and commercial refrigerating 
and air conditioning systems. Preference Rating 
Order P-126, as amended September 16, simplifies 
procedure for obtaining repair parts and mate- 
tials, and also removes provisions limiting the 
use of preference ratings to service agencies hold- 
ing certificates of authority and serial numbers 
issued by WPB. 


Safety Equipment—Restrictions on the use of 
certain critical materials in the manufacture of 
safety equipment are eased by Limitation Order 
1-114 as amended September 20, by WPB. Alum- 
num may now be used in specified parts of res- 
Pirators, gas masks, oxygen breathing apparatus 
and goggles; magnesium in place of aluminum is 
required wherever practicable. The use of 
aluminum in machine guards on special WPB 
authorization, previously permitted, is retained; 
application is now made to WPB’s Safety and 
Technical Equipment division. Restrictions on 
the use of magnesium are removed, the use of 
Copper wire side screens for safety goggles is 
Permitted, and copper base alloy, nickel silver 
and nickel plating may be used in slipover-type 
industrial safety spectacles. 


Softwood Lumber—To eliminate duplication be- 
tween Conservation Order M-208 (Softwood Lum- 
ber), CMP Regulations 5 and 5A, and various 
preference rating orders, M-208 as amended was 
issued September 16, by WPB. M-208 formerly 
assigned ratings to purchase orders for softwood 
lumber to be used for maintenance and repair 
as well as for other specified purposes. Higher 
Tatings for industrial and commercial mainte- 
hance and repair lumber, however, are assigned 
by CMP Regulations 5 and 5A and P orders, 
and it was not clear whether the lower ratings 
of M-208 or the higher ratings should be used. 
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- price their other screw machine products. 





M-208, as amended, clarifies this point by -de- 
leting all assignments of preference ratings for 
maintenance and repair. Ratings for these two 
purposes are not assigned by any other order. 


Tires—The Office of Rubber Director made 
known, through an amendment to General Limi- 
tation Order L-61 on September 18, that it does 
not contemplate the authorization, after October 
1, 1943, of additional recapping facilities and 
that production of such facilities would there- 
after be confined to MRO and equipment for 
necessary replacements. 


Prices 


Bolts, Nuts, Screws, and Rivets—Companies 
which make bolts, nuts, screws, and rivets were 
given an option by OPA on September 9, to use 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 136 in pricing 
srecial bolts, nuts, screws and rivets produced 
complete, or in their first operation, on hand or 
automatic screw machines. This permission does 
not result in any change in the price level. 

These products are covered by MPR No. 147 
(Bolts, Nuts, Screws and Rivets), but some pro- 
ducers have asked OPA for permission to use 
the provisions of MPR No. 136 (Machines and 
Parts and Machine Services), under which they 
Au- 
thorization to use the machinery regulation in- 
stead of the bolt and nut regulation is contained 
in Amendment No. 2 to Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 147, effective September 14. 


Asbestos-Cement Building Materials—Maximum 
dollars-and-cents ceilings for sales of asbestos- 
cement building materials by any seller from a 
factory were established by Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 466 (Asbestos-Cement Building Mate- 
rials) effective September 18. The action will 
maintain the current level of prices charged in 
sales from factory for roofing and siding shingles; 
lumber, flat sheets, sheathing and wallboard; 
and flexible wallboard. For the fourth material, 
corrugated sheets, a reduction in price eliminat- 
ing the 10 per cent increase put into effect by 
most of the industry in the spring of 1941, was 
ordered. 


Douglas Fir—To expedite orders for Douglas 
fir rough boards, the OPA removed'three specific 
conditions which previously had to be met by 
lumber mills operating under War Production 
Board Circular No. 31 to make additions of $2.50 
per M. b. m. to basic prices of Select Merchant- 
able, No. 1 and No. 2 rough boards, and $1 per 
M. b. m. in sales of No. 3 boards. ‘ 


Gasoline—Temporarily, tank wagon sellers of 
gasoline in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Columb‘a 
need not grant an outright discount under the 
regular commercial consumer’s tank wagon price 
on bulk lot deliveries to consumers whose semi- 
annual requirements are 60,000 gal. and over, the 
OPA announced September 11. They must, how- 
ever, deliver to any such purchaser a written 
agreement that they will refund promptly the 
difference, if any, between the price charged at 
the time of delivery and the maximum price 
prescribed by OPA for these quantity purchases 
on or before October 15, 1943. 


Hardwood Lumber—Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 467 (Distribution Yard Sales of Hard- 
wood Lumber), effective September 20, provides 
a new procedure for calculating maximum prices 
for distribution yard sales of hardwood lumber at 
both wholesale and retail levels. The new regu- 
lation, in substance, preserves the general level 
of prices in effect for such sales previously under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, yet at 
the same time, removes some of the inequities 
that existed under the general regulation. 


Locomotive Castings—To make possible a sharp 
expansion in the production of locomotive cast- 
ings to meet the current record schedule of 4,000 
new locomotives in 1944 for military, Lend- 
Lease and domestic needs, OPA announced an 
increase in maximum prices on September 15, 
because costs have mounted well above existing 
ceilings. The increase, amounting to 21 per cent 
above the Comprehensive Report of the Steel 
Founders’ Society, will apply to all railroad loco- 
motive steel castings, with the exception of main 
frames, superheater headers, gears and gear 
cases. 

At the same time, increases sought by the 
industry in the ceilings for railroad specialty 


castings were denied, with the exception of two 
items on which limited increases were authorized. 
The changes will be authorized in Amendment 


No. 8 to Revised Price Schedule No. 41 
Castings), and will become effective later. 
ever, pending the issuance of the Amendment, 
Order No. 19, as amended, under the regulation 
remains in effect and permits adjustable pricing. 


(Steel 
How- 


Northeastern Softwood Lumber — Increases 
ranging up to $4 per M. b. m. in maximum prices 
for Northeastern softwood lumber were an- 
nounced September 8, by OPA. The purpose of 
the increases is to maintain production, which has 
been threatened by manpower shortages, rising 
labor wages, and mounting production costs. The 
higher ceiling prices are authorized in Amend- 
ment No. 3 to Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 219 (Northeastern Softwood Lumber), 
effective September 13. 


Plastic and Synthetic Resins—Substitute rub- 
ber in the form of raw materials was brought 
under coverage of Maximum Price Regulation 406 
(Synthetic Resins and Plastic Materials), by 
Amendment 2, effective September 25. Under 
that regulation it is given maximum prices that 
are in line with those of March, 1942, thus 
helping to hold the line on ceiling prices of arti- 
cles in which it is used. 


Stock Millwork—Producers of stock millwork 
(wooden doors, frames, windows, sash and allied 
items) were authorized by OPA September 15, 
to shorten their discounts so that they may pass 
on to buyers their increased lumber costs re- 
sulting from price advances of $3 to $6 per 
M. b. m. in shop grades of Ponderosa pine since 
last April. 

At the same time, jobbers and retail distrib- 
utors were given permission to add to their prices 
as established by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation the actual dollars-and-cents sums by 
which their net costs of stock millwork are in- 
creased as result of the shortening of discounts 
by producers. The price adjustments are au- 
thorized in Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 293 (Stock Millwork), effective September 
21. The effect of the adjustments will be to 
increase maximum retail prices for doors, frames, 
windows and sash areund 3 per cent above pres- 
ent levels. 


Tidewater Red Cypress—Amendment No. 1 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 412 (Tidewater 
Red Cypress Lumber), effective September 11, 
provides that all lumber mills whose applications 
for registration as producers of Tidewater Red 
Cypress are approved by the Lumber Branch of 
the OPA, will be assigned registration numbers. 
All registered producers will be required to list 
the number assigned them on all invoices covering 
lumber designated as Tidewater Red Cypress 
which, OPA said, will serve to inform buyers 
that the producer is a seller of this species of 
cypress. OPA pointed out that only Tidewater 
Red Cypress, may be sold at the maximum prices 
provided by Maximum Price Regulation No. 412. 
Other types of cypress, such as yellow cypress, 
white cypress, etc., at present are priced under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. The 
Tidewater red product generally commands higher 
prices than other types of cypress. 


Tires, Retreaded and Recapped—Maximum 
prices for recapping truck and bus tires in sizes 
smaller than 8.25-20 with Grade A camelback 
were established September 18, by Amendment 
6 to Revised Price Schedule 66, as amended (Re- 
treaded and Recapped Rubber Tires and the Re- 
treading and Recapping of Rubber Tires) effec- 
tive September 24. The prices reflect a change 
from Grade C to Grade A camelback ordered by 
WPB for these smaller sizes of truck tires. The 
result will be slightly higher ceiling prices for 
recapping with the better quality Grade A than 
with Grade C, but the higher price is far more 
than offset by the substantial increase in mileage 
afforded, OPA said. 


Western Pine—The Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, was authorized by the OPA on Sep- 
tember 20 to sell Mexican pine lumber in the 
United States at the highest prevailing price 
established for any private importer. The Mexi- 
can pine lumber to be imported by DSC is pur- 
chased under the direction of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Defense Supplies Corporation, 
like the private importer, will sell only to govern- 
ment procurement agencies. Permission to sell 
Mexican pine at prices $6.50 per M. b. m. above 
Western pine ceilings, is granted in Amendment 
No. 8 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 94, effec- 
tive September 25. 
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Pacific Shippers 
Meet at Spokane 


Pass a unanimous resolution 
against rate-making 
by politics 


The urgent manpower need and the port 
situation occupied much of the attention of 
the 350 members who attended the 56th 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board at the Hotel Davenport, Spokane, 
Wash., on September 21-22. Chairman 
Gordon Tongue, secretary of the Superior 
Portland Cement Company, pointed out 
the importance of board activities in war- 
time and quoted a Civil War appeal that 
would still be appropriate today, for in 
October, 1862, General Meigs, then Quar- 
termaster General of the Army, asked the 
shippers and receivers “to load cars more 
promptly and put more in them.” 

W. G. Perrow, district manager, Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, and Foster L. 
McGovern,. assistant general manager, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, discussed 
the shortage of manpower and its effect on 
the port situation in the Pacific Northwest, 
particularly in view of the increase in 
traffic through these ports that is expected 
in 1943. The government committees for 
manpower control in this territory are ac- 
tive but, unfortunately, according to the 
speakers, they are proceeding on the basis 
that the responsibility rests entirely with 
the employers, leaving labor to work out 
its own destiny. The situation is already 
so acute that big plane manufacturing com- 
panies have been forced to scatter their 
activities and set up branches at inland 
points where the shortage of labor is not 
so acute. Many of the coal mines have 
practically closed down and the railways in 
the area are hard-pressed for the same 
reason. 

The railroad contact committee report 
was presented by N. A. Meyer, superin- 
tendent transportation, C. M. St. P. & P., 
Seattle, who described the difficult condi- 
tions under which the railways in the ter- 
ritory are operating and asked the shippers’ 
help and understanding in certain situations 
where the problem of transportation is 
acute. Ivan L. Platte, manager, Yakima 
Valley Traffic Association, described con- 
ditions as to equipment and service from 
the shippers’ viewpoint. 

Loss and damage to freight was stated 
to be on the increase by R. A. Fitzgerald, 
Sperry Flour Company, and O. W. Hard- 
esty, traffic manager, Centennial Flour 
Mills, both of whom made concrete sug- 
gestions as to how the situation might be 
improved. F. P. Borden, traffic manager, 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, in de- 
livering the report of the transportation 
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committee, particularly urged shippers of 
export freight to be forehanded in obtain- 
ing the necessary O.D.T. permits and cited 
several instances where procrastination in 
this matter caused delays to important 
war freight. 

In considering the recent meeting of the 
governors of southern and western states 
to revise the country’s rate-making struc- 
ture, Emil Hanson, assistant traffic man- 
ager, West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, stated that if the western governors 
favored such legislation, they were not 
representing the shippers of the Pacific 
Coast. A unanimous resolution was passed 
by the board opposing the pending legisla- 
tion on the subject and asking each member 
to write to his political representatives to 
give further weight to such opposition. 

The commodity committee reports, as 
analyzed by H. E. Kerry, traffic manager 
Rayonier, Inc., show an anticipated increase 
in tonnage but a two per cent decline in 
carloadings for the fourth quarter of 1943 
in the Pacific Northwest. The principal 
decline was indicated in gravel, rock and 
sand and in the loading of fresh fruits. 
Other decreases are expected in lumber 
and forest products, although Mr. Kerry 
pointed out that this situation may well 
change as the lumber trucks seem to be 
wearing out faster than other vehicles and 
the difficulty of obtaining replacements will 
soon throw practically the entire burden 
of handling lumber upon the railways. The 
principal increased loadings are expected 
in grain and iron and steel, approximately 
30 per cent increases in each instance. 

W. E.. Callahan, manager, Tank Car 
section, Car Service division, A. A. R., re- 
viewed the national transportation situation 
and emphasized the continuing tightness of 
the open-top car situation. Because of the 
type of traffic handled, many open-top car's 
are used in the Pacific Northwest and Mr. 
Callahan told the shippers that efficient 
handling in this area would do much to 
help the national problem. 

At the luncheon meeting presided over 
by Harlan I. Peyton, president, Spokane 
Chamber of Commerce, the principal 
speaker was Charles Layng, transportation 
editor, Railway Age, who emphasized that 
Germany had made the costly mistake of 
subordinating railway to highway develop- 
ment, in the hope of a quick and mobile 
war that would not place undue strain on 
the railways. He pointed out that the long 
war which has ensued will largely be de- 
cided by mass transportation needed in the 
movement of troops and in the production 
of ships, planes and tanks and stated that 
this mass transportation can only be sup- 
plied by the railways. He stated that the 
freight car was the most potent weapon in 
America’s arsenal and asked the shippers’ 
aid in keeping this weapon ready for con- 
stant use. 


Reorganization of 
Monon Is Approvei 


Division 4’s plan provides ney 
opportunity for Southern 
and L. & N. control 


Departing in details from the plan pro. 
posed by examiner M. H. Brinkley, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission made 
public on September 25 the plan for the 
reorganization of the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville approved by Division 4 of the 
commission. Neither plan makes any pro. 
vision for the old company’s stockholders. 

The examiner’s proposal was outlined in 
Railway Age of January 2, page 144. The 
division’s plan follows the examiner’s 
closely as to the total capitalization of the 
new company, but departs from it in the 
distribution of the total among various is- 
sues of securities. The examiner suggested 
that 50 per cent of the new Class B con- 
mon stock should be transferred to the 
Louisville & Nashville and Southern, which 
roads jointly controlled the old company, 
in exchange for an agreement continuing 
the interchange of traffic between these 
roads and the Monon, but this provision 
was not accepted by the Southern and 
L. & N., since, as reported in Railway Age 
of March 13, page 526, they considered the 
proposed allocation of stock insufficient to 
justify such an agreement. 

In view of this situation, the division's 
plan does not incorporate any definite pro- 
vision for the allocation of stock to the 
former owners of the Monon in exchange 
for a traffic agreement. Instead, it calls for 
the deposit of all the new company’s stock, 
Class A and Class B, under a 10-year vot- 
ing trust agreement. The trustees, to be 
selected by bondholders to whom the stock 
is allotted under the plan, will be empow- 
ered to sell 50 per cent of the Class B stock 
and up to 50 per cent of the Class A stock, 
at such time and for such consideration as 
they consider appropriate. 

The division calls attention to the possi- 
bility that the new company may properly 
elect to purchase with available cash all ot 
part of the new Class A stock, and so i- 
crease the attractiveness of the Class B 
issue, and suggests that the former pro 
prietary roads may under this arrangement 
acquire as much as 50 per cent of all the 
new stock outstanding, in exchange for a 
track agreement and such other considera- 
tion as is agreed upon through negotia- 
tions. Such an agreement would be sub- 
ject to the approval of the stockholders and 
the commission, and the division points out 
that the sale of such stock need not be 
limited to the two roads with which the 
traffic agreement is proposed. It adds, 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Rail Associations Rap 











Uniform Rate Bills 


Pamphlet warns of threat to 
structure designed ‘‘to make 
commerce move’ 


Because the present “flexible system of 
freight rates designed to meet the almost 
infinitely varying needs of commerce” 
throughout the country “is now threatened 
by bills in Congress which propose to sub- 
stitute a new theory of ‘uniform’ rates,” 
the Association of American Railroads and 
the American Short Line Railroads Asso- 
ciation have just issued a pamphlet on the 
subject. It is entitled “Freight Rates to 
Fit Needs Not Theories.” 

The booklet develops the thesis that pres- 
ent freight rates are the result of consul- 
tation and cooperation between railroads 
and shippers, with the regulatory bodies as 
“umpires”; and that these arrangements 
have evolved a rate structure “to make 
commerce move.” About such a system 
of rates, it is conceded, “there is no surface 
appearance of uniformity,” but “there is, 
instead a uniformity far deeper and more 
significant.” It is the aim of both rail- 
roads and shippers “to arrive at rates truly 
uniform in that they fit the needs of the 
particular commerce involved and make 
it ntove.” 

This is said to be one of the main reasons 
for the present development of American 
commerce on a continent-wide scale ; freight 
rates have been “tailored to fit the needs 
of commerce.” Under the proposed legis- 
lation, “commerce would be compelled to 
reshape itself to fit an inflexible system of 
rates made on an unworkable theory.” The 
pamphlet calls the latter the “approach of 
inexperience,” the proponents of the theory 
having taken “little or no account of the 
whole body of rates in any section... 
many of which are lower, mile for mile, 
in the South and West than in the North 
and East.” 

Looking at the schedules of “class rates” 
in the respective sections and finding them 
higher in the South and West than in the 
North, the theorists have discovered “dis- 
crimination,” the pamphlet notes. It goes 
on to point out, however, that such an ap- 
proach disregards commodity rates and 
exceptions to the classification “on which 
more than 90 per cent of the freight of 
those sections, including the vast bulk of 
manufactured articles, moves in commerce 
every day, and moves to all sections of the 
country.” 

Next it is asserted that the “uniform” 
rate bills overemphasize distance which is 

only one of many, and by no means the 
Most important” factor in rate-making. 
Also, it is pointed out that “it is not pres- 
ently proposed to establish distance-uni- 
formity of rates on the carriers other than 
railroads, but if such a theory is proper 
for rail rates, there is no reason why it 
should not be applied to rates by truck 
and by boat as well.” 

Concluding its discussion of the “new 
theory,” the pamphlet warns the theory’s 
Proponents that, if they get class rate uni- 
ormity, they “will have started something 
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Canada’s Unions Seek 
Wage Rise ; 


Canada’s railway unions have 
made formal application to the Do- 
minion’s War Labor Board for wage 
increases to bring transportation 
employees (which, in Canada, are 
called the “running trades”) up to a 
parity in wages for similar work in 
the Eastern district of the United . 
States; with an increase of 23 cents 
per hour for all other employees. 

The unions’ formal action follows 
demands made on the carriers on 
July 31. Wage rates in Canada are 
“frozen”—but with a cost-of-living- 
bonus of $1.25 per week for each 
five-point rise in the living cost in- 
dex number. Basic wage rates are 
considerably lower than those south 
of the border for most occupations. 











they won’t be able to stop—political rate- 
making by counting votes in Congress.” It 
is pointed out that the rate structure is now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Nos. 28300 and 28310 proceed- 
ings; and under such circumstances the 
railroads would not be discussing the matter 
publicly “were it not for the fact that pro- 
ponents of the distance-uniformity theory 
have transferred the subject to the arena 
of politics.” 

Following its general discussions, the 
pamphlet sets “fact” against “fallacy” with 
respect to many specific claims of theorists. 
“The greatest of all fallacies involved in 
the agitation for distance-uniformity of 
freight rates,” it says, “is that there is 
somewhere in the United States some one 
freight rate adjustment which is best for 
all sections and all industries. There is no 
such rate structure anywhere. Even in the 
supposedly-favored Eastern territory, which 
is held up before the people of the West 
and South as the promised land of freight- 
rate blessings, there are several different 
class-rate adjustments, at different levels— 
while three-fourths of the total traffic of 
the section does not move on class rates 
but on exceptions to the classification or 
on commodity rates—or, in other words, on 
rates made to fit the traffic, to make the 
traffic move.” 

The pamphlet’s appendix lists the vari- 
ous uniform rate bills now pending in Con- 
gress with brief explanation and comment 
on each of them. 


Three Topics Before Eastern 
Carmen in October 


The next meeting of the Eastern Car 
Foreman’s Association will be held on Oc- 
tober 8, at 8 p. m., in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, New York. Three subjects 
have been scheduled for presentation. Brake- 
beam failures, causes and cures, will be dis- 
cussed by Frank Carlson, vice-president, 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company; 
snubber springs and their relation to hot- 
box prevention, by Howard Casey, sales 
engineer, Symington-Gould Corporation ; 
and preparation of cars at originating ter- 
minals, by H. A. Ryan, general car in- 
spector, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 


Propose New Plan in 
M. P. Reorganization 


New stock warrants would go 
to old stockholders; creditors 
would get more cash 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on September 28 a plan for the 
reorganization of the Missouri Pacific and 
a group of subsidiary companies filed with 
it by counsel for that road, the Alleghany 
Corporation, and committees representing 
the general mortgage 4 per cent bonds, the 
first mortgage and income bonds of the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, and the 
first and refunding mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds of the Missouri Pacific. 

As reported in Railway Age of August 7, 
page 256, the federal district court at St. 
Louis, Mo., recently sent back to the com- 
mission the reorganization plan submitted 
by it to the court and the creditors. -The 
details of this plan were outlined in Railway 
Age of January 20, 1940, page 166. While 
the plan was approved by the court on June 
20, 1941, it was subsequently the subject of 
extended controversy among parties inter- 
ested in the reorganization, including vari- 
ous classes of bondholders as well as the 
stockholders whose equities were entirely 
wiped out under the commission’s plan, and 
failed to win the approval of 6 out of 16 
classes of creditors when submitted to 
them. ” 

In view of this prolonged controversy, 
and also of the changed financial position 
of the road as a result of wartime earnings, 
the court on July 16 this year “took under 
advisement” a compromise plan under 
which much larger amounts of cash would 
be distributed to certain classes of creditors. 
Moreover, the distribution of the new com- 
pany’s stock would differ from the com- 
mission’s plan. This compromise proposal 
was supported by interests that had objected 
to the commission’s plan, and they urged 
the court to allow them to submit their 
plan to the commission for its considera- 
tion. 

The new plan provides for a total capi- 
talization of $560,480,000, and in that re- 
spect is almost identical with the commis- 
sion’s plan. In details, however, the two 
plans differ widely. The capitalization 
proposed in the new plan would be made up 
as follows: 


undisturbed equipment obligations 
Plaza-Olive Bldg. first mortgage 
10-year Collateral Trust 3% per 
cent notes 

First mortgage bonds (Series A and 
Series B), 3% and 3% per cent 
First mortgage bonds, Series C, 4 
per cent 

Gen’l mortgage 4% per cent bonds 
Gen’l mortgage 5 per cent bonds 
Preferred stock, 5 per cent, par 
value $100 

Class A common stock 

Class B common stock 


$15,755,000 
591,000 
10,352,000 


31,472,000 
135,337,000 


120,676,000 
38,499,000 
57,717,000 


91,184,000 
58,897,000 

The preferred stock would be preferred 
as to liquidation and:as to dividends, which 
would be cumulative to the extent earned. 
The common stock issues would be without 
fixed par value, but their stated value in 
determining the capitalization is taken as 
$100 per share. 

Total fixed charges under this plan would 

(Continued on page 541) 
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Railroad Advertising 
Is Given High Rank 


Tests by publishers show that 
carrier copy is getting 
intensive readership 


Wartime railroad advertising, especially 
that which has appeared during 1943, ranks 
close to the top of all institutional advertis- 
ing appearing in American newspapers in 
its power to command reader attention. Evi- 
dence to this effect comes from the Bureau 
of Advertising, American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 370 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, in a 40-page report, “Are 

* People Reading Institutional Ads?” based 
on the findings of a four-year-old continuing 
study of newspaper reading. The study it- 
self is a project conducted by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation under the joint 
sponsorship of the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. 

Top-ranking railroad advertisement, ac- 
cording to his report, is one in the South- 
ern’s 1943 campaign, headed “I’m Tired 
Tonight—and I’m Proud of It!”, which was 
read, in whole or part, by 48 per cent of the 
men and 45 per cent of the women readers 
of the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
in which it appeared last May 7. The ad- 
vertisement is a typical unit in the South- 
ern’s continuing effort to identify itself and 
its army of employees more closely with 
the communities. which its lines serve, and 
ranks fifth in readership among all institu- 
tional advertisements run since Pearl Har- 
bor and checked by the publishers’ contin- 
uing study. 

No. 6 rank among all post-Pearl Harbor 
institutional messages checked by the pub- 
lishers is the New York Central’s dramatic 
“Last Night I Couldn’t Sleep...” Its 
male readership precisely equaled that of 
the Southern advertisement—48 per cent— 
while women’s reading was tallied at 41 
per cent. Each figure, of course, is based 
on the total number of men and women 
reading the issue of the newspaper in which 
the advertisement appeared—the April 9 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier. 

Close behind—also high among the lead- 
ing advertisements—in No. 8 place, was 
Lackawanna’s “This, Too, Is America’s 
Strength . , .” The copy took the angle of 
praising the public for its ready acceptance 
of wartime sacrifices and hardships, and 
came out with a rating of 39 per cent for 
men’s readership, 45 per cent for women. 

Other advertisers whose war campaigns 
are included in the Bureau’s report include 
Bethlehem Steel, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey and Westinghouse—which are the only 
advertisers whose readership ratings sur- 
passed the railroad scores — along with 
United Aircraft, Philco Corporation, United 
States Rubber, General Electric, Aluminum 
Company of America and others. 

Citing the railroad and other wartime 
ads, and their high reading score, as proof, 
the Bureau concludes that “there can no 
longer be any doubt as to whether well- 
prepared wartime institutional advertising 
is being read—and read eagerly. 

The Bureau of Advertising has another 
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Cost Accounting Investiga- 
tion Discontinued by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has discontinued the Ex Parte 
122 investigation which it instituted 
upon its own motion in November, 
1937, to determine whether common 
and contract carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act should be 
required to file special or annual re- 
ports for cost-finding purposes in ac- 
cordance with the plan recommended 
by the former Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation in his June, 1936, 
report entitled “Cost Finding in Rail- 
way Freight Service for Regulatory 
Purposes”, or “some other plan.” The 
discontinuance came in an order dated 
August 26, but not made public until 
this week. 

The institution of the investigation, 
which followed upon a request by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, 
was noted in the Railway Age of No- 
vember 20, 1937, page 728. Common 
and contract motor carriers as well 
as railroads were within the scope of 
the inquiry. No hearings were held 
in the proceeding. 











publication, “The Blue Book” (sub-titled 
“case histories of wartime advertising suc- 
cess”) in which are featured advertisements 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Boston & 
Maine, the New Haven (especially the 
sensational “Kid in Upper 4”), the South- 
ern Pacific, and the combined Western & 
Transcontinental Railroads (29 companies 
in a joint campaign). Representative ad- 
vertising is pictured—followed by brief text 
on “the Problem,” “the Method,” and 
“Results.” 


Tunnel Fire and Cave-Ins 
Tie Up Moffat Line 


Early on September 20, a destructive 
fire swept through tunnel No. 10, a 1570- 
ft., single-track, timber-lined bore on the 
“Moffat Tunnel Line” of the Denver & 
Salt Lake, at a point about 27 miles west 
of Denver, Colo., completely blocking the 
line to all traffic of the D. & S. L. and 
those trains of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western which normally use that route. 
Since the discovery of the fire, all traffic 
over this line has been routed over the 
main line of the Rio Grande via Pueblo, 
Colo., and the Royal Gorge. 

The fire, presumably set by a_loco- 
motive spark, was discovered about noon 
on September 20, by which time it had 


gained considerable headway through the. 


timber-lined sections, which extended 
through approximately 1129 ft. of its 
length. Handicapped by debris which 
filled part of the tunnel as the timber 
lining burned away, plus cave-ins, which 
occurred at several points, firemen and 
employees fought the blaze four days be- 
fore reconstruction could be started. Three 
Denver firemen lost their lives in this 
effort. Located remote from highways and 
water supplies, all equipment and water 
for fighting the fire had to be hauled out 
from Denver. 





“Special” Board Gets 
Pacific Electrie Case 


It is third tribunal to deal 
with dispute which brought 
last week’s strike 


Members of the “special emergency 
board” which President Roosevelt has ap. 
pointed from the National Railway Labor 
Panel to consider the wage controversy 
which precipitated last week’s two-day 
strike of Pacific Electric train service em- 
ployees were scheduled to get together at 
the White ‘House on October 1 for an or- 
ganization meeting. The controversy has 
come out of Economic Stabilization Direc. 
tor Fred M. Vinson’s action of July 19, 
cutting to three cents an hour a proposed 
wage increase of 13 cents recomimended by 
the emergency board which heard the case 
originally. 

Service on the Pacific Electric was re- 
sumed on September 26 after a two-day 
strike staged by members of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. Decision to 
end the strike was reached at a mass meet- 
ing on the night of the previous day when 
approximately 1,500 members voted to re- 
turn to work, pending reconsideration of 
the case in Washington. 

The ending of the strike made the con- 
troversy eligible for the further considera- 
tion by the President’s “special” board, the 
White House’s September 24 announcement 
of the appointments having said that the 
board would not begin to function while the 
employees were off the job. Members of 
the board are Elwyn R. Shaw, chief justice 
of the Supteme Court of Illinois, Richard 
F. Mitchell, former chief judge of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, and Walter C. 
Clephane, Washington, D. C., attorney. 
The executive order creating it was issued 
on September 23, the eve of the P. E. walk- 
out. 

The President acted under his war pow- 
ers, and the executive order’s instructions 
to the board tie it into the Stabilization 
Program. They call for a report to the 
President as to “what, if any, wage adjust- 
ments for employees of the Pacific Elec- 
tric . . . should be made within the limita- 
tions of the Act of October 2, 1942, and 
the executive orders and directives issued 
thereunder.” 

Expedite procedures are provided in that 
section of the order which stipulates that 
the report shall be made to the President 
“on or before October 15, 1943,” with copies 
going to the Economic Stabilization Direc- 
tor, the National War Labor Board, and 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Within 10 days after he receives the board’s 
report, Director Vinson “shall on behalf 
of himself or other departments and aget- 
cies concerned, report to the President the 
effect of the recommendations on the gen- 
eral stabilization program.” At the time 
of this Vinson report, the board’s recommen- 
dations “shall become effective unless and 
except to the extent Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director otherwise directs.” Thus 
Mr. Vinson seems to have here authority 
like that under which he acted to modify 

(Continued on page 540) 
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Transport Chaos Is 
Put Up to Business 


Bureaucrats sit expectantly 
on sidelines waiting for 
their chance 


Instead of concerning itself, in the midst 
of pressure for needed war legislation, 
with bills intended to create a nationwide 
system of freight rates, new government 
expenditures and subsidies for particular 
types of transportation and for further in- 
jection of the government into transporta- 
tion management, Congress should take time 
out now to adopt a joint resolution declar- 
ing it to be its “purpose to maintain our do- 
mestic common carrier transportation in 
private ownership,” says the Transportation 
Association of America, in its communica- 
tion of September 25 addressed’ to members 
of Congress and to 30,000 business, farm 
and financial leaders throughout the country. 

Such an expression, it says, would “stay 
the fears” of many who anticipate the adop- 
tion of such socialistic schemes for trans- 
portation as those recently proposed by the 
National Resources Planning Board; and it 
adds the “solemn warning” that failure on 
the part of Congress to attack the problem 
constructively before the end of the war, 
when the transportation agencies will be 
“deprived of their transitory war traffic, 
will invite the complete take-over of the 
common carrier industry by the govern- 
ment.” 

“A resolution such as that proposed by 
the association would be the logical pre- 
lude to an over-all study of the transpor- 
tation facilities and services of the coun- 
try,” the communication states. “Nothing 
in the way of legislation should be fur- 
thered until the completion of such a study 
will point the way by which transportation 
can be integrated so as to provide maximum 
service at minimum cost, consistent with 
encouragement to private capital and sound 
credit, among a limited number of competi- 
tive systems, each empowered to use all 
types of transportation,” says the associa- 
tion. 

“The plan to be adopted should answer 
the all-important question as to how the 
services of all common carriers—water, 
highway, rail and air—can be related and 
co-ordinated so as to stimulate the arts of 
the trade, preserve necessary competition, 
and furnish the public with the most con- 
venient and economical transportation con- 
sistent with fair treatment for labor and 
an adequate return to private investment.” 

In bringing about the desired result, no 
government funds should be appropriated, 
the association contends. It takes the po- 
sition that all that will be necessary will be 
“enabling, or possibly (after a trial) man- 
datory legislation” to bring about the inte- 
gration. Congress, of course, will have to 
create the machinery, it says, and it should 
make certain that the readjustments within 
the transportation industry take place “by 
fasy stages,” and with the “least possible 
disturbance to long-established personnel re- 
lationships, which time should be permitted 
to solve in an orderly fashion.” 

Errors of government over a period of 
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years, and the demands of shortsighted 
business men for government financing are 
largely responsible for the present trans- 
portation problem, the association says. The 
bureaucrats are not responsible for creating 
that problem, it adds, but they are now 
“sitting on the sidelines with a myriad of 
socialistic panaceas awaiting the time when 
the leaders of private enterprise shall have 
failed to deal successfully with the situa- 
tion.” It is important that business, agri- 
culture and finance insist that steps be ta- 
ken immediately to make sure that that time 
never comes, it concludes. 


727th Is Cited 


The 727th Railway Operating Battalion 
(staffed largely from the Southern -Rail- 
way) has been cited by General George 
S. Patton, Jr., for exceptional efficiency in 
operating trains in the invasion of Sicily— 
according to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Allied Headquarters in North Africa. 


I. C. C. Refuses to Reconsider 
Eastern Truck Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
this week denied petitions seeking recon- 
sideration and reargument of the No. M- 
2222 proceeding wherein it recently au- 
thorized common carrier truck lines operat- 
ing within Trunk Line Territory and be- 
tween Trunk Line and New England terri- 
tories to make a general increase of four 
per cent in their rates and charges. 

-The denied petitions had come from the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation, the War Food Administrator, and 
the Price Administrator. 


A. A. R. Board Meeting 


Confidence that the railroads can handle 
this month’s peak load and keep the traffic 
flowing without the necessity for priorities 
was expressed by J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, fol- 
lowing the September 23 meeting of the 
Association’s board of directors in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“T think we’re going to get by,” Mr. Pel- 
ley said. “We've got to. If we can get all 
the equipment we expect and keep our pres- 
ent manpower, there is little doubt about it.” 
Meanwhile, Mr. Pelley indicated that some 
of the war traffic burden is being taken off 
the railroads. He noted that the rail move- 
ment of oil has dropped off since the open- 
ing of new pipe lines ; and that more coal is 
moving by water. These developments will 
result in the release of motive power for 
other service, he pointed out. 

With respect to passenger traffic, Mr. 
Pelley felt that no rationing plan or other 
control system is yet contemplated. The 
situation is still serious, he said, but he 
thinks the “don’t travel” campaign is be- 
coming more and more effective. 

Much of the directors’ meeting discussion, 
Mr. Pelley said, was devoted to the man- 
power situation which is now the “No. 1 
problem.” Also, there was talk about the 
equipment outlook. The Office of Defense 
Transportation was represented at the meet- 
ing by V. V. Boatner, director of the Di- 
vision of Railway Transport, and J. M. 
Hood, Southern regional director. 


Foes of Political 
Rates Get Together 


Oppose efforts to substitute 
hustings for I. C. C. as 
rate arbiter 


In an effort to combat “political rate- 
making”, members of leading railroad and 
commercial groups from 13 states met in 
New York on September 24 with the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, to or- 
ganize a “National Freight Rate Confer- 
ence” with country-wide representation. 

A plan of organization was adopted and 
an organization committee chosen. It is 
the purpose of this group to contact and to 
interest chambers of commerce, public 
bodies and industries throughout the coun- 
try in opposing rate-making by legislative 
fiat, as is being strongly urged by certain 
political leaders, mainly in the South, and 
Administrative office-holders. Members of 
the organization committee include B. Col- 
well Davis, Jr., executive secretary of the 
New York State Chamber of Commerce; 
Clarence A. Jackson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce ; 
David H. Howie, chairman, New England 
Governors’ Freight Rate Conference; A. H. 
Schwietert, traffic director, Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Charles Donley, 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce. 

“The organization was prompted,” said 
Mr. Davis, “by the fact that a. number of 
bills have been introduced in Congress 
which would restrict the independence of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regulating freight rates on the basis of evi- 
dence at hearings, and by the activities of 
spokesmen in certain parts of the country 
who have endeavored to stimulate a sec- 
tional controversy and induce Congress to 
require by legislation a change in freight 
rates which would discriminate in their 
favor.” 

A three-fold resolution, adopted unani- 
mously, outlined the purposes of the confer- 
ence, as follows: (1) To promote a freight- 
rate and transportation structure in the in- 
terest of the nation as a whole; (2) to com- 
bat “sectionalism” ; and (3) to preserve the 
integrity and independence of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in all matters of 
transportation and rate regulation. 

Attending the meeting were representa- 
tives of chambers of commerce and com- 
mercial organizations in northern states, 
but it is proposed that the new organization 
become national in scope and _ include 
membership as well from the South and 
West, who, as Mr. Davis puts it, “like- 
wise are opposed to the efforts that are 
being made to obtain congressional action 
to restrict the independence of the Commis- 
sion and compel a change in the rate struc- 
ture.” When the organization has been 
completed, there will be committees formed 
to conduct studies in economic and other 
phases of rate and transportation problems, 
and to acquaint Congress and the public at 
large with their findings. 

Organizations or individuals represented 
at the initial meeting include: Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce; Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Commerce, Hartford, Conn.; 
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Delaware Chamber of Commerce; Illinois 
State Chamber of Commerce; Chicago As- 


sociation of Commerce; Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce; Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind.; Massa- 
chusetts Chamber of Commerce; New Eng- 
land Governors’ Freight Rate Committee; 
New England Governors’ Freight Rate 
Committee for Maine; New England Coun- 
cil; Detroit Board of Commerce; New 
Hampshire Public Service Commission; 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce ; 
New York State Division of Commerce; 
Chamber of Commerce of New York State ; 
Commerce Counsel to the Special Assistant 
Attorney General, State of New York; 
Commerce & Industry Association of New 
York, Inc.; Attorney General, State of 
Ohio; Ohio Chamber of Commerce; Penn- 
sylvania Chamber of Commerce; the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Wisconsin 
State Chamber of Commerce; Assistant to 
President, Association of American Rail- 
roads; Eastern Railroad Presidents’ Con- 
ference; Pennsylvania Railroad; Traffic 
Executives Association, Eastern Territory, 
and the New York Central Railroad. 


I. C. C. Accounting Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, last week made public an order 
entered August 31 which makes certain 
modifications in the accounting classifica- 
tion, including the creation of a new operat- 
ing expense account (267. Retirements— 
Road) to which the service value of non- 
depreciable road property retired is to be 
charged. 


**Special’’ Board Gets 


Pacific Electric Case 
(Continued from page 538) 


the recommendations of the original emer- 
gency board. 

The controversy dates back to March, 
1942, when the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen demanded “standard” steam rail- 
road rates for passenger train service em- 
ployees, with an additional 10 cents per 
hour for one-man rail and motor coach 
operators. After mediation, the dispute 
was heard by a National Railway Labor 
Panel which recommended an increase of 
13 cents an hour. In July, 1943, the direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization reduced the 
recommendation from 13 cents to 3 cents 
and the employees called a strike. Follow- 
ing intervention by the President, the 
strike was called off and a special commit- 
tee of three was set up to make a further 
investigation. Its report was made in early 
September but the director of Economic 
Stabilization took no action. 

In protest, the employees struck on Sep- 
tember 24. The President ordered the men 
to go back to work and promised to ap- 
point another emergency panel to hear the 
case and make a recommendation to him 
on or before October 15. He also pro- 
vided that the matter would be acted upon 
by the director of Economic Stabilization 
within 10 days after the report is rendered. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
represents all freight and passenger train 
service employees of the Pacific Electric, 
and, although freight train service em- 
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ployees were not involved in the wage in- 
crease demand, they were also called out. 
Passenger service practically ceased with 
the strike, but freight service continued at 
approximately 70 per cent normal until 
employees of the Southern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe refused to pull Pacific Electric 
transfers or to deliver freight to the Pacific 
Electric. This had the effect of completely 
nullifying the efforts of the Pacific Elec- 
tric to operate freight service. On the 
second day of the strike, freight service 
was, therefore, practically at a standstill. 

The strike halted traffic over a 1,100- 
mile network of local and interurban street 
car and bus lines serving 55 communities 
and handling more than half of the freight 
for Los Angeles harbor. Although most 
perishable goods were cleared before the 
strike, heavy shipments of other freight 
were held up. The strike forced 400,000 
regular P. E. riders to seek other trans- 
portation. 

The “special” board is the third tribunal 
to consider this case. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of July 31, page 219, Mr. Vinson 
met railroad labor’s protest against his 
action cutting the increase recommended 
by the original board with the appointment 
of a committee of three judges to investi- 
gate and report “certain facts with respect 
to the transit systems of the Pacific Coast 
area as a whole.” This committee was 
headed by Albert B. Maris, federal circuit 
judge for the third judicial circuit, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. A Vinson statement of 
September 22 revealed that this committee 
had reported to him on September 10, and 
that a copy of its report went to Chair- 
man William M. Leiserson of the National 
Railway Labor Panel. The statement also 
said that there was “nothing pending” at 
the Office of Economic Stabilization on the 
P. E. case, “final action” having been taken 
“on July 19, 1943.” As noted above, that 
was the date of the order cutting the recom- 
mended 13-cent increase to three cents. 

Recognizing these prior proceedings, the 
President’s order creating the “special” 
board directed that its report “shall be 
based upon the proceeding before the emer- 
gency board that reported to me May 21, 
1943, on this dispute, the relevant factual 
material in the Maris report filed with the 
National Railway Labor Panel September 
10, 1943, and such further relevant evi- 
dence as the special emergency board shall 
determine to receive.” 


Telegraph Merger Approved 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion September 28 announced its approval, 
by a 5-to-1 vote, of the plan for a merger 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the Postal Telegraph Co. Under the leg- 
islation passed by Congress to make this 
merger possible, the commission was given 
no authority to impose any terms or con- 
ditions in approving the transaction, a 
statement accompanying the commission’s 
report and order pointed out. 

In the absence of such authority, it could 
only approve or disapprove the merger on 
the terms presented to it, it declared. 
Nevertheless, it warned the Western Union 
management that within one year from the 
effective date of the merger the commis- 
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sion will expect a “comprehensive plan fo; 
converting, within the shortest possible 
time, its existing facilities into a modem, 
efficient and nation-wide communications 
system capable of effectively competing 
with other communications _ services,” 
Abandonment of facilities, closure of offices, 
or reductions in service will be approved 
by the commission, it indicated, only jf 
proposed as steps to make such a plan ef. 
fective. 

The physical property, indebtedness, and 
employees of the Postal will be absorbed 
into the Western Union system under the 
plan approved by the commission. In gen. 
eral, the main offices and the trunk wire 
networks of both companies will be main- 
tained and operated during a_ two-year 
period of integration, the commission ex- 
plained. 


Dispatchers Invoke Aid of 
Mediation Board 


The American Train Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, failing to reach an agreement with 
the railroads on its demands served June 
15, has invoked the services of the National 
Mediation Board. National handling of 
the controversy involving 77 railroads, is 
requested. 

The association is asking for a wage 
rate of $400 per month for chief train dis- 
patchers, $375 per month for assistant or 
night chief dispatchers and $350 for trick 
train dispatchers, longer vacations and 
other changes in working conditions. 


House Resolution Proposes Air 
Commerce Investigation 


Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, has introduced House 
Resolution 307 to authorize the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce “to conduct an investigation and 
study of such matters related to the present 
and probable future conditions and develop- 
ments in and affecting air navigation and 
domestic and foreign air commerce as it 
may deem advisable.” 

House Resolution 308, also introduced by 
Mr. Bulwinkle, would authorize the com- 
mittee to spend for the foregoing an amount 
not to exceed $10,000 to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 


Club Meetings 


The opening meeting for the 1943-44 
season of the New England Railroad Club 
will be held October 5, at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Boston, Mass. John J. Pelley, presi- 
dent, Association of American Railroads, 
will be guest speaker, following the dinner 
scheduled for 6:30 p. m. 

The fall meeting of the New England 
Shippers Advisory Board will be held at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass, 
October 6, at 10:00 a. m. Director Joseph 
B. Eastman, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, will discuss the creation and 
maintenance of an adequate car supply to 
meet mounting demands. Other subjects 
to be dealt with will be the loading and 
unloading performances on the part 0 
shippers and receivers of freight, freight 
house congestion, efforts to improve |. ¢. l 
freight service, the growing need fot 
freight-claim prevention work, the New 
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England railroad picture, and the trans- 
portation situation in general as viewed 
by the Association of American Railroads. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 25 totaled 907,311 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on September 30. This was an 
increase of 4,545 cars or 9.5 percent above 
the preceding week, an increase of 9,884 
cars or 1.1 percent above the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 12,483 
cars or 1.4 percent below the comparable 
1941 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 18, totaled 902,766 cars 
and the summary for that week as compiled 
by the Car Service Division, A. A. R., 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, September 18 














District 1943 1942 1941 
Easterti: 664500 169,978 165,695 184,110 
Allegheny ...... 195,589 191,014 196,571 
Pocahontas ..... 6,847 55,574 55,273 
Southern ....... 119,612 123,741 127,577 
Northwestern . 148,715 156,061 146,721 
Central Western. 137,700 136,607 133,639 
Southwestern ... 74,325 74,407 64,078 
Total Western 

Distrine:... 360,740 367,075 344,438 
Total All Roads.. 902,766 903,099 907,969 . 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

Products ..... 54,124 50,581 44,839 
Live stock ..... 20,950 19,210 15,482 
Sc kates 179,158 169,264 159,000 
i) eae 4,685 14,309 12,865 
Forest products. 45,631 50,017 46,424 

| A rae 86,661 89,412 69,721 
Merchandise l.c.1 101,655 88,479 160,224 
Miscellaneous 399,902 421,827 399,414 
September 18 ... 902,766 903,099 907,969 
September 11 . 834,671 814,897 914,656 
September 4... 901,075 887,960 797,791 
Atigust 28 ..... 904,007 899,405 912,720 
a eee 891,197 869,434 899,788 





Cumulative Total, 

Jeeks ....30,597,386 31,342,397 30,347,955 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended September 18 totaled 72,705, com- 
pared with 62,781 for the previous week 
(which was affected by the September 6 
holiday) and 69,781 for the corresponding 
period last year, according to the compila- 

tion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 


September 18, 1943 .. 72,705 37,250 
September 11, 1943 .. 62,781 37,103 
September 4, 1943 .. 69,341 39,071 
September 19, 1942 .. 69,781 37,663 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
September 18, 1943 .. 2,446,648 1,422,591 
September 19, 1942 .. 2,422,357 1,273,572 
September 20, 1941 .. 2,263,418 1,112,566 


Onion Shipments Restricted 


Following the institution of a permit 
system restricting the shipment of dry 
onions originating in 12 northern and west- 
ern states, which was put into operation 
by the War Food Administration on Au- 
gust 31, as reported in Railway Age of 
September 4, page 386, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation have issued orders to 
implement these restrictions by prohibiting 
the transportation of dry onions in quan- 
tities in excess of 100 Ibs. without a WFA 
permit. Both orders became effective 
September 13. 

Under General Order ODT L-1, com- 
mon, contract, or private motor carriers, 
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either interstate or intrastate, are subjected 
to the prohibitions on onion movements. 
I. C. C. Service Order No. 152 applies 
similar restrictions to railroads and inter- 
state common and contract motor carriers. 

By Amendments Nos. 1 and 2 to Service 
Order No. 147 the commission has ex- 
tended the provisions of that order (re- 
ported in Railway Age of August 21, page 
320) to apply to fresh or green fruits, 
melons or vegetables originating at and 
consigned to points in Oregon or in Wash- 
ington, and has extended certain icing re- 
strictions to cars originating on the North- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific in those two 
states. 


Propose New Plan in 


M. P. Reorganization 
(Continued from page 537) 

be $7,289,735 annually, consisting of $394,- 
649 on equipment obligations, $17,745 on 
the Plaza-Olive Building bonds; $362,334 
on the collateral trust 314 per cent notes; 
and $6,515,007 on the first mortgage bond 
issues. Annual contingent charges would 
total $8,580,101, consisting of $417,023 for 
a first mortgage sinking fund; $11,830 for 
the Plaza-Olive Building bonds ; $5,430,435 
interest and $603,382 sinking fund for the 
general mortgage Series A bonds; and 
$1,924,937 interest and $192,494 sinking 
fund for the general mortgage Series B 
bonds. Preferred stock dividends would 
amount to $2,885,841, so that the total of 
annual charges before common dividends 
would be $18,755,677. The plan proposed 
in 1940 by the commission provided for an- 
nual charges before common dividends of 
$21,695,499. It, however, included a $2,- 
700,000 capital expenditures appropriation 
for which the new plan makes no compar- 
able provision. Instead, the new plan 
points out that estimated annual charges to 
operating expenses on account of property 
depreciation will be $2,900,000, which is 
equivalent to a 21% per cent capital ex- 
penditures allocation, though not included 
in the tabulation of contingent charges. 

In addition to the capitalization outlined, 
which is made up of securities that would 
be distributed among creditors of the old 
company, together in some instances with 
substantial cash payments, the new plan 
provides for issuing warrants for the pur- 
chase of an additional 1,224,000 shares of 
Class B common stock at $100 per share. 
All of the preferred and common stocks 
would be covered by a voting trust to ex- 
tend for 10 years unless the earnings for 
three consecutive years have sooner ex- 
ceeded a specified amount. The warrants 
likewise would entitle holders to purchase 
stock at any time within 10 years. 

The plan outlines in detail a proposed 
allocation among the holders of the senior 
debt of the old company of varying amounts 
of new first mortgage, general mortgage, 
preferred and Class A common stock, with 
the provision that they may elect to receive 
cash instead of the Class A common. 
Holders of old M.P. general mortgage 4 
per cent bonds would receive Class A com- 
mon stock and holders of the old company’s 
secured serial 5%4 per cent bonds would 
receive allotments of Class A and Class B 
common stock and purchase warrants. 
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While various alternatives are proposed 
to meet the claims of certain classes of 
creditors under the new plan, it contem- 
plates a distribution of some $54,000,000 
more in cash than the commission’s plan, 
In addition, certain subsidiary mortgages 
would be paid off before the reorganization 
would become effective. 

The new plan provides that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation should re- 
ceive for its claim $4,158,003 in cash and 
$23,134,800 in new first mortgage bonds, 
but no stock. 

In providing that certain classes of stock. 
holders in the old companies may partici- 
pate in the reorganization through warrants 
entitling them to purchase stock in the 
new company, the new plan differs sharply 


_ from that of the commission. It further pro- 


poses that holders of stock of the New 


‘Orleans, Texas & Mexico should receive, 


for each $100 share, 0.25 share of new 
Class A common stock and 0.5 share of 
new Class B common. In addition, they 
would receive warrants to purchase 0.37 
share of Class B common. Holders of old 
Missouri Pacific preferred would receive, 
for each $100 share, warrants to purchase 
0.75 share of new Class B common, and 
holders of old common stock would receive, 
for each $100 share, warrants to purchase 
0.25 share of new Class B common. 

In submitting the new plan, its sponsors 
requested the commission to fix a date for 
public hearings at which its provisions 
would be considered. 


Illinois Manufacturers Urge 
Equipment for Railroads 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
in a statement approved by its board of 
directors on September 11, stresses the im- 
portance to the war effort of proper con- 
sideration of the needs of the railroads for 
essential materials and manpower. “The 
association,” the statement says, “has, on 
several occasions during the war emergency, 
called attention to the vital need of ade- 
quate railroad transportation facilities to 
the successful prosecution of the war. It 
has urged that the carriers be allotted suff- 
cient equipment and materials and be given 
such assistance in connection with man- 
power needs as is necessary to keep trans- 
portation facilities at a standard of efficiency 
that will meet wartime requirements. 

“The association, at this time, reaffirms 
and re-emphasizes its convictions regarding 
the importance to the war effort of proper 
consideration of the needs of our railroad 
transportation system for essential equip- 
ment, materials and manpower. The suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, as well as 
the safety of our armed forces and of the 
general public, require governmental agen- 
cies to take such steps promptly as are cal- 
culated to: (1) Supply the manpower 
needed to operate trains safely, to inspect 
them thoroughly at terminals, and to make 
essential repairs; (2) Furnish adequate 
equipment, including passenger and freight 
cars, locomotives and rails needed to catty 
the tremendous burden of wartime traffic; 
(3) Furnish steel and other materials ur 
gently needed for repairs on rundown rol 
ing stock and impaired roadways ; and (4) 
Eliminate mileage restrictions, so-calle 
‘feather-bed’ rules, and other restrictions 
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which are interfering with the maximum 
use of available manpower. Reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission indicate 
that men of train and engine service were 
idle approximately 25 per cent of their 
time during 1942, and that there was a 
surplus or waste of over 100,000,000 ‘serv- 
ice-hours during that period. Such’ con- 
ditions, insofar as they result from arbi- 
trary union restrictions, should not be tol- 
erated at this time when there is an urgent 
demand for manpower to aid the war 
effort.” 


Atlantic Shippers to Meet 


The 62nd regular meeting of the Atlantic 
States Shippers Advisory Board will be 
held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
October 6-7. In addition to reports of reg- 
ular committees, there will be an address 
on October 7 by W. C. Kendall, chairman, 


Car Service Division, A.A.R., on “National ; 


Transportation Conditions.” Also on that 
day the report of the Railroad Contact 
Committee will be presented by its chair- 
man, R. W. Brown, president, Lehigh Val- 
ley. The Report of District Manager will 
be given by A. P. Stevens, Car Service Di- 
vision, A.A.R., New York. 


_ Car Service Officers Will 
vt Honor Bougher 


A testimonial luncheon for John T. 
Bougher of Philadelphia, Pa., secretary and 
treasurer emeritus of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Car Service Officers, will be given 
by that organization at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., on October 5. 
The testimonial will be in recognition of 
Mr. Bougher’s 27 years of service as an 
officer of the Association. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
will be Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Warren C. Kendall, chairman of the 
Car Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, will act as toastmaster and 
chairman of the committee on arrangements. 


Unemployment Insurance Opera- 
tions of Retirement Board 


Unemployment insurance operations of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, as meas- 
ured by claims and payments, declined in 
July, according to the board’s monthly re- 
view. During the month, unemployed rail- 
road workers filed 2,030 claims, a de- 
cline of 3.3 per cent from the preceding 
month and 1,210 claims were certified for 
a total of $29,000, a decline of 22 per cent. 

July marked the beginning of a new 
benefit year and 1,020 applications for cer- 
tificate of benefit rights were received, com- 
pared with 6,640 in July, 1942. 

Employee annuity applications received 
in July rose to 1,855, the largest number 
received in any month for more than two 
years. A total of 1,393 employee annuities 
were certified, compared with a monthly 
average of 1,382 in the preceding half year 
and 1,303 in the second half of 1942. 
Monthly benefits in force on July 31 num- 
bered 160,292, consisting of 132,282 em- 
ployee annuities, 23,988 pensions and 4,022 
survivor and death-benefit annuities. The 
net amount certified to the Treasury under 
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the retirement act during July was $11,107,- 
000, bringing total payments since the be- 
ginning of operations to $698,753,289. 

Verified placements in July totaled 29,- 
280, a number exceeded only by the 36,650 
recorded in June. The inter-regional place- 
ment system operating to adjust the labor 
surplus and shortage areas throughout the 
country, accounted for 1,782 of the place- 
ments. 

Estimated personnel needs for July, as 
reported by 172 employers, totaled 71,- 
469, a slight decrease from the June figure. 

During July 4,057 Mexican nationals 
were recruited in Mexico by representa- 
tives of the board and placed on 10 rail- 
roads in 17 different states throughout the 
Middle West, West and Southwest. About 
1,600 additional workers were brought into 
the country near the end of the month, but 
the verification records had not been received 
by the headquarter’s office by July 31 and, 
therefore, were not included in the July 
figures. 

A total of 12,400 Mexicans were in 
carrier service at the end of the month. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Bill 


Senator Aiken, Republican of Vermont, 
has introduced S.1385 to provide for Con- 
gressional approval of the St. Lawrence 
agreement with Canada and for an imme- 
diate start of work on completion of the 
seaway and hydroelectric installations. 


Pension Act Amendment 


Representative Kefauver, Democrat of 
Tennessee, has introduced H.R.3312 to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act “so 
‘as to provide for an annuity for total 
and permanent disability after 10 years’ 
service.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


On September 23 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission issued Service Order 
No. 154, effective on that date, to prohibit 
the Chicago, Attica & Southern or its 
agent from allowing the movement of loco- 
motives or cars of that road (but not the 
cars of other roads) beyond the points of 
interchange with connecting lines. The 
order was issued, its text indicated, be- 
cause the C. A. & S. had, “upon the al- 
leged ground of unsafe condition of the 
line and attendant hazards,” put into effect 
on September 15 an embargo on all traffic 
between Morocco, Ind., and West Melcher. 
This action, it pointed out, “amounts to an 
abandonment of all operations without au- 
thority or permission from this commis- 
sion,” and it “does not appear to be justi- 
fied.” 

Service Order No. 155, also effective 
September 23, prohibited the Union Pacific 
from retop icing any refrigerator car at 
Laramie, Wyo., and was issued, it was 
stated, because such icing cannot be per- 
formed without undue delay and _ con- 
gestion of traffic, due to operating condi- 
tions at that point. 

By Amendfent No. 2 to corrected Serv- 
ice Order No. 115, which amendmert went 
into effect October 1; the commission re- 
vised its restrictions on holding for di- 
version or reconsignment cars of fresh or 
green fruits or vegetables at points in the 
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southeastern states and at Ohio River cross. 
ings. Under the amendment tariff pro. 
visions permitting such holding of cars 
are suspented as to shipments of such com. 
modities originating in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia to be held at any point in any 
of those states or at crossings of the Ohio 
River. 

Certain changes in’ the grain market 
areas established under Service Order No, 
80 and its amendments, and in agents of 
the commission authorize to issue permits 
under that order, were made by Amend- 
ment No. 13, effective October 1. 


Reorganization of 
Monon Is Approved 
(Continued from page 536) 


however, that “if a portion or all” of the 
Class A stock should be purchased by the 
new company out of its available cash, 
“satisfactory arrangements could probably 
be entered into for a traffic agreement.” 

Under the plan approved by the division, 
the capitalization of the new company 
would be $30,084,791, as compared with 
$45,247,755 for the old, and annual fixed 
charges would be $162,547, as compared 
with $1,513,028 for the old company. The 
new company’s annual fixed charges would 
consist only of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana sinking fund, requiring $109,200, 
leased line rentals, amounting to $29,738, 
and interest on equipment obligations, in- 
cluding conditional sales contracts, amount- 
ing to $23,609. 

The reorganized company would have no 
fixed-interest bonds, under the division's 
plan, but its contingent-interest obligations, 
including sinking funds, would amount to 
$1,005,704 annually. The plan provides for 
$7,613,800 of first mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds and $8,914,496 of second mortgage 
41% per cent income bonds. In addition to 
the charges on these two issues, an annual 
sinking fund appropriation of $50,000 for 
each issue is provided for, as well as an 
annual allocation of $200,000 for an addi- 
tions and betterments fund. 

The two classes of stock called for in the 
plan make up $13,486,495, or about 448 
per cent, of the total capitalization. This 
would include 343,713 shares of 5 per cent 
Class A common stock, of $25 par value, 
and 195,746 shares of Class B common 
stock, without par value, with a stated 
value of $25 per share. 

The plan provides for the following al- 
location of these new securities for each 
$1,000 of old securities, and unpaid interest 
thereon: 

Refunding mortgage 6 per cent bonds: $463 of 
new first mortgage bonds, $575 of new second 
mortgage income bonds, and $532 of new Class A 
_ mortgage 5 per cent bonds: $435 of 
first mortgage bonds, $540 of second mortgage 
bonds. and $500 of Class A stock. 

Refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds: $407 of 
first mortgage bonds, $505 of: second mortgage 
bonds, and $468 of Class A stock. 

Indianapolis & Louisville 4 per cent bonds: $404 
of first mortgage bonds, $507 of second mortgage 
bonds, and $469 of Class A stock. : 

First and general mortgage 5 per cent bonds: 
$42.13 of first mortgage bonds, $16.13 of second 
mortgage bonds, $37.50 of Class A stock, and 
$325 of Class B stock. 


First and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds: 
$45.36 of first mortgage bonds, $17.37 of secon 
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mortgage bonds, $40.37 of Class A stock, and 
$350 of Class B stock. 

Railroad Credit Corporation (total amounts al- 
lotted): $90.856 of new first mortgage bonds, 
$34,792 of second mortgage bonds, $80,861 of 
Class A stock, and $701,050 of Class B stock. 
In addition, $10,000 of Class B stock is allotted in 
exchange for miscellaneous collateral. 

Chase National Bank (total amounts allotted): 
$112,103 of first mortgage bonds, $42,927 of sec- 
ond mortgage bonds, $99,772 of 
and $864,975 of Class B stock. 

No provision is made for the claims of 
the L. & N. individually, amounting, with 
interest, to $193,687; for notes to the 
L. & N. and Southern, amounting, with 
interest, to $1,806,711, or for various un- 


secured claims estimated at $500,000. 


Barriger to Address Chicago 
Rail Fans 


A meeting of the Chicago chapter of 
The Railway & Locomotive Historical So- 
ciety, to be held at 8.00 p. m. on October 8 
at the headquarters of the Western Society 
of Engineers, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, will have for its speaker John 
Barriger, III, vice-president of the Union 
Stock Yard & Transit Co., and formerly, 
while an officer of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, federal manager of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western. Mr. Barriger’s 
subject will be “Financing Super Railroads.” 


Says Air Travel Growth Must Be 
in Relatively Short Hauls 


Proposing ways to bring about an ex- 
‘ension of air passenger service throughout 
the country in the post-war period, as well 
as the transportation of substantially all 
first class mail, Charles I. Stanton, Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, was.a witness September 28 
at Civil Aeronautics Board hearings in 
Washington, D. C., on feeder and pick-up 
air services. Mr. Stanton asserted that 
the “really mass market” for air travel 
lies in trips between large cities relatively 
near together, such as between New York 
and Philadelphia, Pa., between Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, Md., or between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee, Wis. 

“No doubt,” he said, “long distance air 
travel can and will continue to develop. 
The advantages are obvious; for the con- 
quest of distance the airplane is supreme. 
But there is no alternative to the develop- 
ment of the short distance travel market 
as a means of expanding air transport. 

“If short distance travel is to be by 
air,” he went on, “it must be because it 
has net advantages over other means of 
travel. Serious attention should be given 
to the cost of operating units in relation 
to the length of the hop... . 
cost difficulties revolve around the ef- 
ficiency of the aircraft designed for short 
range air service. What is probably needed 
is a plane specifically designed for the 
purpose.” 

Another need, the witness added, is loca- 
tion of airports so that door-to-airport time 
would not be greater than 15 minutes. This 
might be developed, he suggested, if 
services were instituted from large centers 
to smaller points with planes adapted to 
landing at and taking off from small fields, 
so that the smaller points would not have 
to provide facilities of the same extent 
as the major terminals. 

Of air transport of first class mail, Mr. 
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Stanton suggested that it would be profit- 
able on a volume basis at a rate of 
some 0.4 mills per pound-mile. At pres- 
ent, the Post Office Department pays about 
0.96 mills per pound-mile for air trans- 
port of mail, as compared with 0.14 mills 
by rail, he explained. 


Electronics in Industy 


Six papers on various phases of applied 
electronics were presented by representa- 
tives of the General Electric Company dur- 
ing) a demonstration of such devices held 
at Schenectady, N. Y. on September 14, 
1943. 

The magnitude of present applications is 
illustrated by the fact that in 1943 about 10 
per cent of all electrical energy generated 
in the United States by any source of power 
will pass through electronic devices. <A 
large part of this is the power required for 
electrochemical and light metal industries. 

Examples given of railroad applications 
included rectifiers, varying in size from 
those supplying traction power on electri- 
fied railroads to those used for charging 
signal and control batteries. All electric 
arc welding falls within the definition of 
electronics. Amplifiers similar to those 
used in radio receivers find wide application 
in signaling service and, in fact, for in- 
creasing the current values induced in 
nearly all electronic detecting and control 
devices. The accurate control of resistance 
welding currents is another application. 
By means of electronics, both resistance and 
arc welding now can be applied to light 
metals such as aluminum and magnesium. 
Fine and almost instantaneous control of 
motor speeds over wide ranges may be 
effected by electronic control. Very accu- 
rate control of furnace temperatures and 
other forms of heating is also made possible. 

Among the newer applications are fre- 
quency converters which connect two a.c. 
power sources of different frequency 
through a d.c. intermediate circuit. This 
is done without the need of heavy rotating 
machinery. Other new applications include 
what might be called an extension of the 
human senses, since the devices can be 
made to respond accurately to light, sound, 
touch and temperature. Those actual values 
of vibration, sound, light and temperature, 
can be measured numerically. Minute 
changes in speed, such as a change from 
1,800 to 1,800.1 r.pm., can be detected. 
Actual speeds up to 300,000 r.p.m. can be 
measured. Induction heating is being ap- 
plied effectively to accurate surface hard- 
ening of metal parts and also to the heat- 
ing of non-conductors as, for example, the 
assembly of laminated plywood sections 
with synthetic resins. In the latter case, 
the time of heating has in many instances 
been reduced to less than 10 per cent of 
the time formerly’ required in steam ovens. 


Personnel Needs, as Reported to 
Retirement Board, Increase 


The total personnel needs of the rail- 
roads on August 1, as reported to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, rose to 78,929 per- 
sons, an increase of 7,460 over the 
shortages reported July 1. Needs increased 
in all areas except area A, made up of 
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Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada 
and Arizona, in which there was a decrease 
of approximately 1,000. The largest ip. 
crease, about 5,000 over last month’s fig- 
ures, is in area F, which includes the states 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Delaware, New York and Pennsylvania, 

Of the 5,000 additional employees needed 
in area F, 4,766 are in the maintenance of 
way and structures group and _ include 
3,800 trackmen. The transportation group 
in this area indicates a need for 2,000 ad- 
ditional workers, including 1,400 train and 
engine service employees. 

The number of surplus employees jp 
August totaled 382, compared with 347 in 
July. A summary of the needs and sur. 
pluses in each of the six major occupa- 
tional groups for the 177 railroads that 
submitted reports for August follows: 


Occupational Group Needs 
Per Sur. 
Number Cent pluses 
I. Executive, Official and 
professional ......... 154 0.2 0 
AT CREPAGRE oc oveucc § kee cians 1,583 2.0 40 
III. Maintenance of Equip- 
ment and Stores .... 22,070 27.9 14 
IV. Maintenance of ay 
and Structures ...... 42,029 53.3 0 
V. Transportation ...... 541 3915.9 330 
VI. Miscellaneous ....... 552 0.7. =aa 
OER - o.cauedteso 78,929 100.0 382 


Sees Fourth-Quarter Loadings 
No Higher Than 42 


Freight carloadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1943 are expected to be practically 
the same as actual loadings in the same 
quarter of 1942, according to estimates 
compiled by the 13 Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards and made public October 2. 

On the basis of those estimates, freight 
loadings of the 28 principal commodities 
will be 8,942,274 cars in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1943, compared with 8,911,673 for 
the same commodities in the corresponding 
period in 1942, or an increase of only 
three-tenths of one per cent. Of the 13 
Boards, nine estimate an increase and four 
a decrease in carloadings in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 compared with ‘the same 
period in 1942. 

The tabulation below shows actual car- 
loadings for each district in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1942, the estimated loadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1943, and the percentage 
of increase or decrease. 





Actual Estimated 

Loadings Loadings 
Fourth Fourth Per 
Shippers’ Quarter Quarter _ Cent 
Advisory Boards 1942 1943 Increase 
New England ... 159,786 169,641 62 
Atlantic States... 857,363 838,083 2.3 
Allegheny ...... 98,881 1,137,360 3.5 
Ohio Valley .... 1,061,275 1,063,235 2 
Southeast ....... 1,030,355 65,050 6.34 
Great Lakes .... 663,417 683,768 3.1 
Central Western. 351,585 361,651 29 
Mid-West ...... 146,797 1,189,102 37 
Northwest ..... 651,261 690,953 6. 
Trans-Missouri-Kan. 431,593 403,071 bed 
Southwest ...... 741,953 709,360 4: 
Pacific Coast.... 438,667 452,094 3.1 
Pacific Northwest 278,740 278,906 - 
Total - 224.34 2 8,911,673 8,942,274 3 


The 13 Boards expect an increase i 
the fourth quarter of 1943 compared with 
the same period one year ago, in the 
loading of 16 commodities but decrease 
in 12 commodities. Among the commot- 
ities expected: to show the greatest ™ 
creases are the following: Agricultural i 
plements and vehicles other than automo 
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biles, 52.1 per cent; hay, straw and alfalfa, 
28.2 per cent; potatoes, 25.8 per cent; 
sugar, syrup and molasses, 18.2 per cent; 
canned goods of all kinds, 11.1 per cent; 
fertilizers of all kinds, 10.9 per cent; live- 
stock, 9.9 per cent; manufacturers and 
miscellaneous, 9.5 per cent; and grain, 
7.9 per cent. 

Among those expected to show the larg- 
est decreases are the following: Cement, 
31.1 per cent; gravel, sand, and stone, 23.3 
per cent; cotton, 18.8 per cent; brick and 
clay products, 14.4 per cent; cottonseed 
and products except oil, 14 per cent; pe- 
troleum and: petroleum products, 11.9 per 
cent; and lumber and forest products, 10.2 
per cent. 


Sleeper Travel Up 52 Per Cent 
in First Seven Months 


Transportation of civilian and military 
passengers in sleeping cars broke all records 
in the first seven months of the year when 
14,500,000,000 passenger-miles were oper- 
ated by the Pullman Company. This total 
exceeded the number operated during the 
corresponding period of 1942 by more than 
52 per cent. It is anticipated that the total 
number of passenger-miles in 1943 will ex- 
ceed 25,000,000,000. The July total was 2,- 
192,000,000 passenger-miles, the highest 
monthly figure in‘ the company’s history. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

ALLIED Raitway Suppty AssociatTion.—J. F. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, IIl. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W..R. Curtis, G. M. & O. R. R., 

105 .Ws Adams St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEnTs.—E. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
Orricers.—B. D .Branch, C. R. R. of N. J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. iteman, Room 332, 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAy ADVERTIE- 
Inc AGENTS.—E. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dininc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Raitway BRIDGE AND BuILpinG AsSso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, October 20-21, 1943, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

American RarLway Car InstiTuTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York. 

AMERICAN RAILwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
George C. Smith, M-K-T Railroad, Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Annual 
meeting, October 14-15, 1943, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill 

AMERICAN RatItway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, “og Division.— 
W Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

AMERICAN RatLway MaGazine Epitors’ Assocta- 
TION.—Page .N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

; Huntt, Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SociETY oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual meeting, November _29-Decem- 

ber Je 1943, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 


Railroad Division—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 
way Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicagd 3, Ill. 

AMERICAN Transit AssociaTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PRrEsERvVERS’ AssociATIon.—H. 

erm 1427 Eye St. N. W., Washing- 

ton, ° 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
ae Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Operations and Maintenance Department, 
—Charles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 

R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 

cago 5, Ill. 








Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 

bate gy Section.—L. R. Knott, 
_59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, II. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
-—W. _F. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, Room 3317, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Freight Station Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 

is al 30 Vesey St., New York 7, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Safety Section—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Telegraph and Telephone 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Eagingoring Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W._S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
_E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Signal Section—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
esey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Mechanical Division—Arthur C. Brown- 
in, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Electrical Section—J. A. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Purchases and Stores Division—W. J. 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
tr acacia Bldg., Washington 6, 


Vesey St., 


Freight Claim Division.—Lewis Pilcher, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Motor Transport Division.—George s 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division —E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 

4 tation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
ws Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF RariLway CLaim AGENTS.—F, L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

BRIDGE AND BuiLtpiInc Suppry MeEn’s AssSocta- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill 

Canapian_ Rattway Crus.—C. Crook, 4415 
Marcil Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. Rag: 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF St. Lours, Mo. 

—J. I. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 

St. ouis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. uis, Mo. 

Car DEPARTMENT OFFicers’ ASSOCIATION.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO.—Ralph 
uF Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
ll. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, except June, july and August, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

CenTRAL Rattway Cius oF Burrato.—R. E. 

ann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. or. gga meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
on. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
—H. J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

EASTERN Car FoREMAN’s AssociaTION.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of January, 
March, April, May, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Master Borer Makers’ Association.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITES COMMSSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL RAtLWay APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

New Encianp RArLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. mer 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, osten. Mass. 

New York RartroAap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

PaciFic Raitway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
ig Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Rattway Crus or PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 

308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 








Section.— - 


October and November, 





meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 

except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 

Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway Exectric Suppry MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago, II, 

RatLway FUEL AND TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso. 
craTION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

RarLtway. SuPPLyY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
—yJ. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

Rartway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
AssociaTion.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat. 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway Tie Assocration.—Roy M. Edmonds, 
610 Shell Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 16-17, 1944, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way Asso- 
cIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 822, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

SicnaL APPLIANCE AssociATIon.—G. A. Nelson, 
beng set Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R. 
Signal Section. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAy CLUB.— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
ey: March, May, July, September and 

ovember, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS, 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., Savannah, 


a. 

Toronto Raitway CLus.—D. M. George, P. 0. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. > 

Track Suppty AssocraT1ion.—Lewis Thomas Q. 
and C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ii. 

UNITED ASSOCIATIONS OF RAILROAD VETERANS.— 
oy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. Annual 
meeting, October 13-14, 1943, Hotel McAl- 
pin, New York, N. Y. ‘ 

WesTERN Raitway Cius.—E, E. Thulin (Execu- 
tive Secretary), Suite 339, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, third Mon- 
day of each month, except January, June, 
July, August and September, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 19 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives of 
1,000 hp. each, at total cost of $1,495,000, 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACIFIC 
has been authorized by the United States 
district court at Chicago to purchase three 
Diesel-electric freight locomotives of 5400 
hp. each and five Diesel-electric switching 
locomotives of 1000 hp. each, at total esti- 
mated cost of $1,734,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Battrmore & Onto is reported to 
have ordered 1,000 composite hopper cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, subject to the approval of 
the War Production Board. The inquiry 
for this equipment was reported in the 
Railway Age of September 18. 


The SourHERN Paciric has placed orders 
for 500 gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity at 
total cost of $1,760,000, allocating 200 to 
the Pressed Steel Car Company and 300 
drop-bottom cars to the Mount Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company. Deliveries 
are scheduled for the second and third 
quarters of 1944. The inquiry for this 
equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of September 4. 
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W. J.'Phillips, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Rochester, N. Y., plant 
of the Symington-Gould Corporation, 
has been transferred to the company’s mis- 
cellaneous steel castings sales division in 
New York. 


The United States. Stgel . Products 
Company,, Pacific coast lightweight steel 
fabricating ‘subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has contracted to pur- 
chase the manufacturing assets of the 
Petroleum Iron Works Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the American Republics Cor- 
poration. The Petroleum Iron Works 
Company has manufacturing plants located 
near Sharon, Pa., and at Port Arthur and 
Beaumont, Tex. 


Photograph of Lawrence B. Jackson, 
newly-appointed director of engineering for 
the Diesel division of the American Loco- 





Lawrence B. Jackson 


motive Company is reproduced herewith. 
A resume of Mr. Jackson’s business career 
was given in the Railway Age of Septem- 
ber 25. 


Thomas I. Phillips, vice-president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. has been appointed head of 
the company’s Pittsburgh, Pa., divisions 
to succeed A. C. Streamer, who has been 
appointed assistant to the president. Mr. 
Phillips began his career with Westing- 
house in 1915 as a tool maker. 


A. J. Brown has been appointed manager 
of the Pacific coast branch of the Whiting 
Corporation, Harvey, Ill., with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Brown 
has been an executive of the Whiting Cor- 
poration for the past 14 years. Prior 
thereto he was associated with the Allis- 


Chalmers Manufacturing Company for 28 
years, : 


G. §. Goodwin, who retired after 37 
Years’ service in’ the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Rack Island & Pacific, 
aS announced in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 25, has entered the employ of the 
Reynolds Metals Company, Railway 
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Supply division, Chicago, where he will 
have charge of designing new car equip- 
ment and parts for modernizing locomo- 
tives and cars. 


.J. Frederic Wiese, ree of com- 
bined sales of the Lukens Sfeel .Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, the By-Products 
Steel Corporation and Lukenweld, Inc., has 
been elected a vice-president of Lukens. 
Mr. Wiese was graduated from Swarth- 
more College in 1921. He was employed 
in the Chicago sales office of the Parkes- 
burg Iron Company for the following four 
years and in 1925 was transferred to that 
company’s office at Parkesburg, Pa. He 
joined the Lukens Steel Company in 1926 
and subsequently served in its flanging, rail- 
toad and general sales departments. He was 
appointed assistant to the vice president in 
charge of sales in 1935, general manager 
of sales in 1939, and manager of combined 
sales for Lukens, By-Products and Luken- 
weld in 1940. 


Effective October 1, the Peerless Equip- 
ment Company, of Chicago, will represent 
the Gould Storage Battery Corporation, 
of Depew, N. Y., in the«sale-of railroad, 
carlighting and air-conditioning ~ batteries 
with all railroads having headquarters in 
Chicago and the Twin City areas. Peer- 
less will also represent the Gould Company 
in the sale of signal batteries and equip- 
ment with northwestern roads. The Mod- 
ern Supply Company, of Chicago, will con- 
tinue to represent Gould in the sale of signal 
batteries and equipment with all railroads 
having headquarters in the Chicago area. 
Edward Kopper, of the Chicago office of 
the Gould Storage Battery Corporation, 
and Harry Matthews, also associated with 
Gould in the sale of railroad batteries, have 
joined the Peerless Equipment Company. 


William E. Gray, formerly engineer of 
draft gear tests in -the Purdue engineering 
experiment station, has been elected vice- 
president in charge of engineering of the 





William E. Gray 


Peerless Equipment Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Gray was born on October 6, 1896, in 
Coupon, Pa., and for several years was 
employed in the engineering department 
of the Pittsburgh Meter Company. He 
served on the Mexican ‘border with the 
107th Field Artillery of the Pefmisylvania 
National Guard and in World War I. 
After the war he attended Purdue Univyer- 
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sity, from which he was graduated in 1923. . 
He then entered the employ of the steam 
generation department of the Semet-Solvay 
Company at Ashland, Ky., and in Febru- 
ary, 1924, was appointed instructor of me- 
chanical engineering of Purdue University. 
In November, 1926, Mr. Gray was placed 
in charge of draft gear investigations on 
part time and in January, 1927, he resigned 
as instructor of mechanical engineering to 
devote full time to the draft gear investi- 
gation, which position he has held until 
his recent appointment. During his em- 
ployment with Purdue, he has been en- 
gaged in field work at different times on 
various projects for the Association of 
American Railroads and has also acted 
as consultant for manufacturers of rail- 
way mechanical equipment. 


OBITUARY 


Charles Ross Davison, mechanical en- 
gineer for the “Standard Stoker Company, 
died September 20 at Erie, Pa. He was 
60 years of age. Mr. Davison attended 
Westminster College and received a degree 
in mechanical engineering from the Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Institute. After teaching 
in public schools in Pittsburgh, Pa., for 10 
years, he ‘joined:.the “Locomotive Stoker 
Company in 1917. . He bégan his associa- 
tion’ with the Standard Stoker Company in 
February, 1928, serving as chief draftsman 
until 1936, when he was advanced to the 
position of mechanical engineer. He was 
a member of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and held numerous 
patents on locomotive stokers. 


Construetion 
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NorTHERN Paciric.— This road has 
awarded a contract, amounting to $52,900, 
to the Meinecke-Johnson Company, Fargo, 
N. D.; for the construction of a four- 
stall roundhouse extension at Mandan, 
N. D. A contract has been awarded to 
M. E. Souther, Inc., St. Paul, Minn., 
amounting to $21,600, for the construction 
of an enginehouse at Valley City, N. D., 
and a contract has been awarded to the 
Atherton Construction Company, Seattle, 
Wash., amounting to $98,000, for the 
construction of camp facilities at Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash. 


SouTHERN PactirFic (T. & N. O.).—This 
road has awarded two contracts in con- 
nection with a new high-level bridge over 
the Pecos river, near Langtry, Tex. The 
bridge, which is being built approximately 
400 ft. downstream from an existing cross- 
ing of the railroad on a 134-mile line relo- 
cation, will have a total length of 1390 
ft. and will involve two abutments and six 
piers, a 375-ft. cantilever, deck-truss center 
span, and approximately 150,000 cu. yd. of 
approach embankment grading, largely of 
rock. Contracts for the grading and 
substructure have been’ awarded to Brown 
& Root, Inc., Houston, Tex., and both of 
these phases*of the work are already well 
under way. Contract for the superstruc- 
ture, which will involve approximately 
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Locomotive 
Characteristics 


Weight on Drivers 440,000 Lb. 
Weight of Engine 644,000 Lb. 
Cylinders (Four) 23 x 32 Ins. 
Diameter of Drivers 70 Ins. 
Boiler Pressure 260 Lb. 
Tractive Power) 106,900 Lb. 
Tender Capacity—Fuel 27 Tons 


Tender Capacity — Water 
~ 25,000 Gals. 
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Alco recently received an order 
from the Northern Pacific—"'The 
Main Street of the Northwest’’— 
for eight 4-6-6-4 type single-ex- 
pansion articulated locomotives. 
Upon the completion of this or- 
der, Alco will have delivered 48 
of these modern high-powered 
4-6-6-4 type locomotives to this 
road—all delivered since 1936. 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOBILE POWER 


STEAM, DIESEL AND ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES, MARINE DIESELS, TANKS, GUN CARRIAGES & OTHER ORDNANCE 
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5,400,000 Ib. of steel, will be let shortly 
to the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Beth- 


lehem, Pa. It is expected that the sub- 


structure will be completed about March* 


1, 1944, and the project as a whole during 
the latter part of that year. The total 
cost of the work will amount to approxi- 


mately $1,500,000. 


War DeparTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Detroit, Mich., has awarded a. con- 
tract, amounting to about $40,000, to the 
Jones Constructing Company, Highlarid 
Park, Mich., for the construction of rail- 
road tracks and drainage facilities in Ohio. 


Financial 





A.Lton.—Reorganization—The Federal 
District Court at Chicago on September 
24, entered an order classifying creditors 
and stockholders of the Alton and fixing 
the time and manner in which claims may 
be filed. February 1 was set as the final 
date for filing claims. Creditors and stock- 
holders are classified as follows: (1) 
Claims having priority over existing mort- 
gages. (2) Claims for personal injuries 
to employees. (3) Claims for taxes and 
special assessments. (4) Claims having 
priority by virtue of the laws of any state 
or of the United States. (5) Claims of 
holders of Chicago & Alton refunding mort- 
gage, dated October 1, 1899. (6) Claims 
of capital stockholders of the Joliet & Chi- 
cago. (7) Claims of capital stockholders 
of the Louisiana & Missouri River. (8) 
Claims of capital stockholders of the Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis and Chicago. (9) 
Promissory notes, secured by pledges of 
collateral. (10) Capital stockholders of 
the Alton. (11) Holders of any other 
claims. 

Claims evidenced by bonds issued under 
the refunding mortgage of the Chicago & 
Alton, dated October 1, 1899, may be filed 
by the trustee on behalf of bond holders 
and claims evidenced by certificates of capi- 
tal stock of the Joliet & Chicago, the 
Louisiana & Missouri River and the Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis & Chicago may be filed 
by each company for the holders of stock. 


Ba.timore & Oxnt0.—Promissory Notes. 
—Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to 
issue $5,774,557 of promissory notes in 
evidence of, but not in payment for, the 
unpaid indebtedness on a number of equip- 
ment contracts, in order to bring the debt 
within the classification “borrowed cap- 
ital” under the federal excess profits tax. 


BattrmorE & Oun10.—Subsidiary’s Prom- 
issory Notes—The Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, controlled by this road 
through ownership of its capital stock, has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $521,725 of 
promissory notes in evidence of, but not in 
payment for, unpaid indebtedness under 
certain conditional sales agreements for 
equipment. 


BattimorE & Ont0.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with Commissioner 
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Porter dissenting, has authorized this road 
to assume liability for an additional. $4,- 
000,000 of series M 3 per cent equipment 
trust~ certificates, sold to Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. through competitive bidding at a 
price of 100.057, as reported in this column 
in the issue of September 4, page 397. Ap- 
proval of the transaction by the division’s 
majority, Commissioners Mahaffie and 
Miller, was based on the “progressive re- 
duction in applicant’s funded debt follow- 
ing out its debt retirement program,” and 
the report indicated that since the di- 
vision’s earlier approval of the first issue 
of certificates under this trust (reported in 
Railway Age of June 5, page 1155) an 
additional $8,782,139 of funded debt has 
been retired. 

Pointing out that he had previously dis- 
sented from the majority approval of this 
equipment trust issue in which substan- 
tially the entire cost of equipment was 
met through the issue of certificates, in 
contrast to the usual practice of meeting 
part of the cost with a cash payment, Mr. 
Porter said his views had been “further 
fortified” by the results of the bidding for 
the second lot of certificates urider these 
conditions, since there was but one bid, 
and that was on the basis of an annual 
cost to the road of 2.99 per cent, in 
contrast to the 2.98 per cent basis on 
which the first lot was sold, while in an- 
other proceeding before the division at 
about the same time, in which a 20 per 
cent cash payment was applied to the cost 
of the equipment, the applicant road had 
received more than one bid, and had sold 
the second lot of certificates at an annual 
cost of 2.10 per cent, as compared with 
a cost of 2.15 per cent on the initial lot, 
showing that such an issue had grown more 
attractive in the interval while the issue 
where no cash payment was made had 
grown less attractive. 

The dissenting opinion found “irony” in 
the proposal in the present proceeding to 
pay approximately 3 per cent over a 
period of 10 years for a type of financing 
for which “current money costs not in 
excess of 2%4 per cent.” but the majority 
opinion accepted the road’s contention that 
its cash funds would be better emploved in 
reducing outstanding indebtedness bearing 
a higher rate of interest than in making 
a partial payment on the equipment being 
bought. 


BurRLINGTON-Rock IsLaAnp. — Galveston 
Terminal Lease.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has approved 
a modification of the terms of this road’s 
lease of the Galveston Terminal, under 
which its annual cash rental payments are 
reduced to $2,500 annually. 


CENTRAL oF Georcia.—R. F. C. Loan.— 
At this road’s request, Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed its application for authority to se- 
cure a loan of $4.840,000 from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


Granp TRUNK WESTERN.—Merger of 
Subsidiary—This road and the Cincinnati, 
Saginaw & Mackinaw, lessor, both indi- 
rectly controlled by the Canadian National 
through stock ownership, have applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
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authority to simplify their capital struc. 
ture by merging the property of the two 
subsidiaries and liquidating the C. S. & M, 


Missourr Paciric.—Bond . Retirements 
Authorized—The United States ‘district 
court at St. Louis, Mo., has authorized the 
Missouri Pacific to. spend $44,274,118 for 


.the retirement of five bond issues, partial 


retirement of a sixth and payment of inter. 
est on these and three other bond issues, 


New York, Cuicaco & Str. Louts- 
WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—Acquisition of 
Stock.—The application of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis for authority to ac- 
quire 60,000 shares of the common stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie has been 
denied by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the ground that. no 
need for the proposed purchase has been 
shown and that use of the road’s funds for 
that purpose “is not consistent with the 
public interest.” 

The division’s report points out that the 
Nickel Plate and the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
which controls it through ownership of 
57.01 per cent of its common stock, to- 
gether already have an interest in the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie amounting to 53.6 
per cent of that road’s stock. Since the 
Nickel Plate is in arrears on preferred 
stock dividends to the extent of $72 per 


* share, and has “a heavy burden of long 


term debt” and faces “substantial maturi- 
ties” of obligations within the next few 
years, the division says, purchase of addi- 
tional Wheeling stock ‘at a cost of more 
than $3,000,000 has not been justified by 
the record in this proceeding. 

As reported in Railway Age of August 28, 
page 361, the Nickel Plate had proposed 
to acquire 50,000 shares of Wheeling stock 
at $53 per share and 10,000 shares at $52 
per share. The proposed sale of 50,000 
shares was negotiated, the division’s report 
explains, by Cyrus Eaton, an “important 
figure” in the Cleveland, Ohio, investment 
banking firm of Otis & Co., and a director 
of the C. & O. The division further points 
out that the vendors of the 50,000 shares 
of Wheeling stock, the heirs of Frank E. 
Taplin, had agreed to pay to Otis & Co. 
$49,900, or almost 2 per cent of the purchase 
price, as compensation for the firm’s serv- 
ices in negotiating the sale to the Nickel 
Plate. But this negotiation was carried 
on, the division report remarks, under the 
“comforting circumstance” that Otis & Co. 
had an agreement to sell the stock at a 
profit of $1 per share when that firm en- 
tered into an undertaking to purchase it 
from the Taplin heirs. 

Terming this transaction “round-about 
maneuvering,” the report called attention to 
the provisions of Section 10 of the Clayton 
Act, which forbids dealings in securities, 
except through competitive bidding pro- 
cedures, involving amounts of more than 
$50,000 in any cne year, between a common 
carrier and any corporation or firm in which 
a director of the carrier has a “substantial 
interest.’ “It may be,” the report adds 
“that, since Eaton is a director of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, rather than of - 
applicant itself, the dealing does not fal 
within the letter of the Clayton Act; but 
even as to this the conduct of the parties 
indicates apprehension, against which the 
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fixing of the compensation of Otis & Co. at, 


$100 less than $50,000 seems to have been 
intended as a measure of protective color- 
ing.” To contend that the $50,000 limita- 
tion is not applicable is, the division says, 
a “unique suggestion,” since the amount 
involved in the Taplin transaction is not 
less than $2,650,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Refinancing by Sub-- 


sidiary—This company and the Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore & Washington, lessor, have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for the former to as- 
sume liability for and the latter to issue 
$12,929,000 of general mortgage 3 per cent 
series E bonds to be sold at par to the 
Equitable Life. Assurance Society. The 
proceeds, together with additional funds 
to be supplied by the Pennsylvania, will be 
employed to redeem at 107% an equal 
principal amount of the subsidiary com- 
pany’s general mortgage 4% per cent series 
D bonds. Average annual savings of $232,- 
500 are expected to result from the trans- 
action. 


SOUTHERN.—Acquisition.—This company 
has been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to acquire 
without cost to it a 15.34-mile line from 
Bryson, N. C., to Wesser, built by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in lieu of a 
segment of the road’s Murphy branch be- 
tween these points which will be flooded by 
a reservoir. Operation of the new line is 
expected to begin early in 1944. 


Texas & New Oreans.—Trackage 
Rights.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to acquire trackage rights over the second 
of two parallel tracks of the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific for a distance of 1.22 
miles in the city of Shreveport, La. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
_ Sept. 28 week . year 


37.02 37.65 28.52 
79.51 79.69 67.71 


Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 


Dividends ae 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—$2.00 Class A, 
$1.00, payable October 15 to holders of record 
October 9. 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio.—$5.00 preferred, $2. + 
oars able October 14 to holders of record October 

hiladelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, wasesenty, tee 
able ho rea 9 to holders of record Octobe 

eeling & Lake Erie.—75¢ a uarterly, caleba 

October 1 to holders of record eptember 28. 


Abandonments 





DANSVILLE & Mount Morris. — This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to aban- 
don a 3.28-mile segment of line in the 
vicinity of Groveland, N. Y. 


SoUTHERN.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to abandon a 23.7-mile segment of its 
Murphy branch from Bryson, N. C., to 
Wesser. This trackage will be flooded by 


a Tennessee Valley Authority reservoir, 
and the road has been authorized to acquire 
a new line built by the TVA between these 
points in lieu of the segment to be aban- 
doned. 
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EXECUTIVES 


C. E. Stockdill, assistant to the vice- 
president, Western lines, of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters. at Winnipeg, 
Man., has been appointed assistant to the 
vice-president of the Canadian Pacific, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que. 


Thomas F. Dixon, general manager of 
the Great Northern Lines west of Willis- 
ton, N. D., with headquarters at Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle, with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore. I. E. Manion, superintendent 
of the Spokane division, has been advanced 
to general manager of the Great Northern 
Lines west of Williston, succeeding Mr. 
Dixon. Mr. Dixon entered the service of 





Thomas F. Dixon 


the Great Northern in 1900 at Superior, 
Wis., serving in various capacities in the 
operating department at that point and at 


Seattle, Wash., and Spokane. In the spring 


of 1927 he was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent at Whitefish, Mont., and on May 
1, 1928, he was advanced to superintendent 
of the Klamath division, with headquarters 
at Klamath Falls, Ore. In August, 1930, 
he was transferred to the Montana division, 
with headquarters at Harve, Mont., and in 
October, 1931, he returned to the Klamath 
division. Mr. Dixon was transferred to 
the Butte division, with headquarters at 
Great Falls, Mont., in September, 1933, and 
in January, 1943, he was promoted to the 
position he held at the time of his new ap- 
pointment. 


Frank D. Lemmon, whose appointment 
as vice-president and secretary of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, with headquarters at 
New York, was announced in the Railway 
Age of September 25, was born in May, 
1889, at New York. Mr. Lemmon entered 
the service of the Atlantic Coast Line on 
October 12, 1903, as.a messenger in the 
New York office of that road. Sub-se- 
quently he served successively as clerk, 
stenographer and chief clerk to the secre- 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 









tary of the company. Mr. Lemmon was 
elected as assistant secretary of the Atlantic 
Coast Line on April 17, 1919, and on April 
16, 1940, was elected also assistant to vice- 
president, maintaining this dual position 
until he was elected vice-president and sec- 
retary on September 16, this year. Mr, 
Lemmon who was also elected a director 
at that time is vice-president and secretary 
of the Charleston & Western Carolina, hay- 
ing been elected to that office on Septem- 
ber 15, this year, and in addition is an 
officer and director of several other of the 
companies subsidiary to or affiliated with 
the Atlantic Coast Line. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Walter Dawson Owens, assistant 
comptroller of the Baltimore & Ohio with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has re- 
signed from that position to become state 
employment commissioner. Mr. Owens re- 
ceived his LL.B. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1902. He entered rail- 
road service in 1892 as a clerk in the office 
of the auditor of revenue, of the Baltimore 
& Ohio. His subsequent career included 
the positions of clerk in the office of the 
comptroller, 1894; secretary to the comp- 
troller, 1900; chief clerk to the comptroller, 
1904; and auditor of subsidiary lines, 1915. 
The position of assistant comptroller, which 
he held until his resignation, he assumed 
in 1918. 


OPERATING 


H. G. Crawford, general yardmaster 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has 
been promoted to trainmaster, with head- 
quarters as before at Barstow, Cal. 


Leonard A. Gregory, whose promotion 
to assistant general manager of the Gulf 
Coast Lines and the International-Great 
Northern (Missouri Pacific), with head- 





Leonard A. Gregory 


quarters at Palestine, Tex., was reported in 
the Railway Agé of September 25, was 
born at Caddo, Indian Territory, on De- 
cember 1, 1895, and entered railway service 
in 1912 in station service on the St. Louis 
Southwestern. He was subsequently pro 
moted through several positions, becoming 
successively chief clerk to the superinten- 
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FOR MODERN ROLLING STOCK 


Gatco Bearing Metal is showing exceptional performance in 
meeting today’s heavy duty, high speed requirements. 


+ 


Satco Bearing Metal is harder and tougher than conventional bearing 
metals—has a lower coefficient of friction and resists deformation at 
above normal temperatures where other metals soften and spread or 


flow. 


These qualities explain the preference for Magnus Satco Bearing Metal 
for lateral faces of locomotive boxes, lining of crossheads, shoes, 


engine truck, trailer, driver, tender and passenger car bearings. 


Satco conserves critical metals; thus is available now, and its future 


supply is assured. 


MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION 


NEW ¥OR'S 


October 2, 1943 


» 


Magnus Satco-lined 
Journal Bearing 


Satco-Faced Locomotive 
Driving Box 








dent, secretary to the general manager and 
chief clerk to the general manager. On 
February 1, 1919, he went with the Inter- 
national-Great Northern as chief clerk to 
the general manager. In May, 1921, he 
was promoted to assistant to the general 
manager, and in March, 1923, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation. 
Mr. Gregory was appointed trainmaster of 
the Gulf Coast Lines of the Missouri Pa- 
cific at DeQuincy, La., on September 15, 
1926, and on February 1, 1930, he was 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
the same headquarters: He was further 
advanced to superintendent on the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern, with headquarters 
at Palestine on February 1, 1939, and in 
May, 1941, he was promoted to assistant 
general superintendent, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment, 
effective September 16. 


E. H. Hilton, trainmaster of the Union 
Pacific, has been promoted to terminal 
superintendent, with headquarters as be- 
fore at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding E. 
Marksheffel, whose promotion to general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of August 7. 


N. R. Crump, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Ontario dis- 
trict, of that road, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., succeeding H. A. Greeniaus. 
Mr. Crump was born on July 30, 1904, at 
Revelstoke, B. C., and received his B.S. 
and M.E. degrees from Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. He entered railroad service 
in 1920 as a machinist’s apprentice of the 
Canadian Pacific at Field, B. C., transfer- 
ring to the Weston shops at Winnipeg, 
Man., in 1922. He then attended Purdue 
from 1925 to 1929, after which he returned 
to Winnipeg as a machinist. In 1930 Mr. 
Crump became night foreman at Suther- 
land, Sask., subsequently becoming shop 





N. R. Crump 


foreman at Lethbridge, Alta., and Calgary, 
successively. He also served successively 
as locomotive foreman at Wilkie, Sask., 
night foreman at Moose Jaw, Sask., and 
division master mechanic at Moose Jaw, 
and in 1936 was transferred to Regina, 
Sask. He was appointed chief mechanical 
draftsman, Western lines, at Winnipeg in 
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1939, assistant superintendent of motive 
power for Western Canada in 1940, and 
assistant to the vice-president in 1942. Mr. 
Crump continued in that-Jatter position until 
his recent appointment as general superin- 
tendent. 


TRAFFIC 


Don M. Crawford, whose promotion to 
general freight agent of the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was reported in the Railway Age of 
September 25, was born at South Bend, Ind., 
on May 28, 1886, and entered railway ser- 
vice in 1902 as a clerk of the Chicago Great 
Western at Pittsburgh, Pa., serving in a 
similar capacity with the Seaboard and the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie until 1905 when he 
was appointed a clerk of the Grand Trunk 
Western. In 1909 he was advanced to 
traveling freight agent, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, and in 1914 he was promoted 
to general agent, with the same headquar- 
ters. In 1930 Mr. Crawford was advanced 
to assistant general freight agent at Detroit, 





Don M. Crawford 


holding that position until his new appoint- 
ment, effective September 15, 1943. 


MECHANICAL 


Thomas F. Powers, superintendent of 
motive power of the Northern district of 
the Chicago & North Western, has been 
promoted to chief mechanical officer, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Harry P. Allstrand, whose death 
on September 5 was reported in the Rail- 
-way Age of September 15. 


R. W. Keller, supervisor of the Central 
of New Jersey in charge of all electrical 
matters, with headquarters at Jersey City, 
N. J., has been appointed electrical engineer 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
S. R. Negley, resigned. Mr. Keller en- 
tered railroad service in 1913 as an elec- 
trician of the Central of New Jersey, and 
was assigned to a construction gang on 
wiring stations and engine terminals, and 
construction work in general. In 1916 he 
was promoted to foreman with headquarters 
at Jersey City, handling maintenance and 
construction in that area, and in 1926 he 


Freight Operating Statistics appears on next left-hand page 





became general foreman, handling locomp. 
tive lighting, train control, car lighting, anq 
air conditioning in addition to maintenance 
and construction. He was appointed super. 
visor in charge of electrical matters jp 





R. W. Keller 


1935, and held that position until his recent 
appointment as electrical engineer. 


SPECIAL 


H. L. Massey has been appointed divi- 
sion fuel supervisor of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Cleburne, 
Tex. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. Reeve, superintendent of trans- 
portation, Southern Ontario division, of the 
Canadian National with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., died there on September 24. 


Lindsay Campbell, manager of the bu- 
reau of news of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died at 
his home in that city on September 13, fol- 
lowing a heart attack. 


H. H. Ferguson, who retired in 1933 
as vice-president and general manager of 
the Illinois Terminal, with headquarters at 
Alton, Ill., died at his home in that city 
on September 24. 


Nathaniel W. Jones, who retired as 
assistant superintendent of the New York 
and Philadelphia divisions of the Reading 
on September 1, 1931, after 55 years in the 
service of that road, died on September 
23, at Ardsley, Pa. He was 82 years old. 


In the obituary notice of Calvin Ober- 
dorf in these columns in our September 
18 issue, page 476, it was inadvertently re- 
ported that Mr. Oberdorf was assistant 
regional director, engineering, for the 
Southern region, U. S. R. A. It should 
have stated, on the contrary, that Mr. 
Oberdorf was attached to the organization 
of the assistant regional director. 


Henry E. Cain, who retired as chief 
claim agent, Eastern region, of the Penn- 
sylvania in February, 1938, died on Sep- 
tember 29 at Philadelphia, Pa. He was 
76 years old. 
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FORGINGS BY STANDARD ARE DOUBLY DEPENDABLE 


Two mountain ranges to cross, with heavy grades and high ratio of curvature 
that demand almost continuous use of sand. Locomotives that are switched 
from freight to passenger service and vice versa. Conditions such as these 
help boost maintenance costs. Under such conditions, however, steel forgings 
by Standard are doubly desirable because they help keep costs down and equip- 
ment moving. Today’s transportation is proving beyond question the value of 
Standard’s acid open-héarth steel and the carefully controlled high quality of 
Standard steel products. The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways— 



















S 
Locomotive-miles Car-miles Ton-miles (thousands) Road locos. on line 
s 7 Faas A acon pn pom A 2: ihe 5? An a 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross Net- Serviceable 
’ road Train- and (thou- cent  excl.locos. rev.and ?—————A~A——-—_, Per cent 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded &tenders' non-rev. Unstored Stored B.O. B.O., 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany............ 1943 362 168,336 202,274 37,940 4,198 60.9 289,793 124,342 87 ‘s 7 7.4 Ne 
: 1942 362 215,186 264,282 55,268 5,965 55.8 431,963 175,467 71 we 18 20.2 ! 
Boston & Maine............. 1943 1,807 396,159 466,646 53,165 13,376 65.0 903,066 406,229 160 = 29 45.3 
1942 1,849 367,263 428,637 47,537 12,586 63.7 833,011 359,064 145 3 21 12.4 } 
N. Y., New H. & Hartff..... 1943 1,815. 518,065 621,839 65,148 18,478 65.0 1,185,171 516,723 230 4 31 16.7 
2 1942 1,821 506,104 643,216 62,389 18,078 64.1 1,158,225 495,159 224 ee 32 17.4 ] 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson......... 1943 848 357,877 435,595 37,916 14,501 65.7 1,060,157 560,071 135 41 58 17.8 Gr 
1942 849 344,685 432,745 45,485 12,494 61.7 916,971 459,361 161 17 50 21.9 ] 
el., Lack. & Western....... 1943 972 434,535 537,634 116,036 19,983 63.5 1,389,953 644,348 173 3 26 12.9 
; 1942 982 370,171 427,007 61,326 15,280 65.5 1,028,095 475,162 134 23 36 18.7 ] 
EEE ae a Meroe ger te a ae 1943 2,242 1,039,604 1,117,923 89,078 46,€82 65.3 3,117,168 1,378,702 317 11 75 18.6 
1942 Zeek 910,825 694 60,828 38,720 63.0 2,706,081 1,143,275 301 20 84 20.7 ] 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1943 1,026 304,292 309, 562 2,815 9,441 62.7 665,259 306,702 65 4 14 16.9 
; 1942 1,026 283,336 289, 247 1,945 8,462 61.4 574,488 239,156 62 1 15 19.2 ( 
sia VGN 6c vie oh voces 1943 1,248 533,089 591,847 101,860 23,133 61.8 1,658,356 796,804 146 es 11 7.0 
1942 1,251 477,205 529,186 91,397 19,429 61.4 1,378,019 644,597 136 11 11 7.0 I] 
New York Central.....:...+: 1943 10,365 3,926,637 4,248,430 270,694 149,412 61.2 10,805,499 5,056,353 1,215 13 170 12:2 
, 1942 10,494 3,808,853 4,167,991 242,904 140,018 58.8 10,246,376 4,630,080 1,209 S 185 13.2 ] 
New York, Chi. & St. L...... 1943 1,657 883,833 906,263 11,401 34,165 64.9 2,309,880 1,064,916 174 ae 11 5.9 
1942 1,657 913,204 929,916 11,298 32,968 61.2 2,270,368 977,132 168 ate 14 OY i ] 
Pere Marquette............. 1943 1,975 479,460 506,686 11,727 15,394 63.4 1,069,529 498,702 137 1 23 14.3 
f : 1942 2,021 387,959 396,613 8,309 11,486 63.3 779,205 346,501 132 4+ 23 14.5 ] 
Pitts: & Lake Erie. is... 1943 231 97,214 101,472 aes 4,347 69.0 373,288 230,399 36 1 12 24.5 
1942 233 109,216 112,490 42 4, 63.1 413,490 244,435 45 2 a 6 CO‘. | 
WOE. Ese S te wees cos 08 1943 2,381 826,241 856,310 20,549 30,279 67.5 -.2,036,843. 943,204 181 7 36 16.1 
1942 2,381 839, 7090 865, 497 19,440 28, "302 61.9 1,933,528 834,500 171 11 45 19.8 \ 
Central Eastern Region: : 
Baltimore & Ohio............ 1943 6,116 2,588,934 3,189,175 362,630 87,680 62.2 6,490,510 3,230,992 927 1 201 17.8 Ce 
1942 6,213 2,418,143 3,053,894 366,082 78,358 61.0 5,796,920 2,794,225 940 9 198 17.3 ] 
Central of New Jerseyf...... 1943 657 274,337 316,579 ~ 62,338 9,098 66.0 644,257 337,034 136 2 22 13.8 
1942 661 264,219 302,477 63,348 8,542 56.5 646,681 321,982 115 12 19 13.0 ( 
Chicago & Eastern Iil........ 1943 912 304,869 317,308 10,128 8,930 59.7 638,205 288,932 73 4 9 10.5 
1942 925 230,117 232,657 4,815 6,360 62.6 441,468 202,339 54 + 12 17.1 ( 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 392 136,895 140,723 3,149 3,825 66.0 302,780 166,509 61 2 14 18.2 
1942 392 145,999 148,394 2,178 4,036 64.0 314,425 165,970 69 3 10 12.7 ] 
Long Island . oi. 0c ‘scence 374 39,863 41,728 15,440 438 52.1 35,272 14,579 37 te a 11.9 
1942 374 30,263 31,555 19,609 353 «50.8 28, 049 11,326 45 1 2 4.2 ] 
Pennsylvania System......... 1943 9,932 5,061,405 5,920,342 800,761 193,183 61.7 14,183, "548 6,917,192 1,984 ia 182 8.4 
1942 9,952 4,882,768 5,760;620 749,743. 182,612 60.5 13, "484, 317 6,465,037 1,999 6 153 74 ] 
ee SS ATL ee ee eee - 2 1943 1,417 600,220 671,719 87,522 .18,799 65.4 1,434,982 783,471 260 19 38 12.0 
1942 1,423 616, 516 687,211 89, 465 18,826 59.7 1,453,796 756, 136 281 11 33 10.2 ] 
Pocahontas Region: | 
Chesapeake are 1943 3,028 1,136,416 1,223,603 58,592 54,005 58.2 4,669,769 2,703,361 438 | 62 12.4 Po 
1942 3,041 1,066,272 1,141,770 52,777 48,331 56.2 4,200,676 2,334,855 428 6 68 13.5 ( 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1943 2,133 859,574 931,051 71,526 39,118 58.6 3,402,234 1,862,691 300 16 23 6.8 
1942 2,142 801,898 847, 729 50,088 34,842 56.4 3,062,017 1,644,420 305 9 22 6.5 ] 
Southern Region: : 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 1943 4,947 975,592 996,650 16,314 26,315 64.3 1,801,605 833,638 346 19 30 7.6 Soi 
1942 4,984 884,585 917,076 13,247 21,381 61.4 1,476,495 653,576 341 14 29 7.6 / 
Central of Georgiat.........1943 1,783 301,248 307,543 5,402 7,342 71.5 464,280 214,919 107 mr 11 9.3 
: ¥ 1942 =:1,783 314,866 + = 319,726 = 5,050 += 7,029 66.5 459,794 197,851 110 12 9.8 ( 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 1943 1,962 336,148 419,366 1,484 11,063 69.3 741, 363,20 112 2 8 6.6 
sine 1942 1,959 368,883 464,583 7,474 12,701 67.5 823,176 383,324 111 1 6 5.1 ( 
Illinois Central (incl. 1943 6,348 1,786,232 1,805,343 32,948 68.099 60.5 4,946,935 2,298,324 613 78 11.3 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.)....... 1942 6,436 1,827,799 1,843,652 36,305 63,823 59.8 4,589,455 2,081,982 601 6 65 9.7 
Louisville & Nashville....... 1943 4,736 1,638,183 1,783,249 47,055 40,691 62.7 2,983,919 1,527,160 426 8 49 = 10.1 
1942 4,788 1,589,859 1,733,119 45,930 38,854 60.5 2,862,923 1,426,968 428 1 46 9.7 I 
Seaboard Air Line*......... 1943 4,164 848,618 977,120 11,576 22,222 67.4 1,506,086 713,337 294 13 34 10.0 
k 1942 4,232 916,853 1,018,799 13,926 22,577 63.3 1,563,139 710,760 297 ¥ 30 9.2 ‘ 
ee ino Xe aee 6,478 2,129,625 2,172,766 31,402 46,697 69.2 3,022,464 1, 414, 338 601 - 79 11.6 
1942 6,469 2; 119, "627 2,162,482 31,823 45,462 63.2 3,031,059 1, "309, 512 588 ais 81 12.1 ‘ 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North eos | 1943 8,098 1,150,322 1,209,428 25,169 36,843 62.0 2,605,469 1,234,240 383 24 83 16.9 No 
f 1 1262 1,038,884 1,089,777 22,740 32,866 62.6 2,308,459 1,035,280 342 35 155 29.1 ( 
Chicago Great Western......1943 1,445 277,193 283,338 3,789 8,522 68.0 578,546 262,374 70 a 8 10.3 
‘ : 1942 1,447 272,748 276,167 6,047 8,169 63.3 552,169 227,285 71 5 11 12.6 ( 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f..1943 10,732 1,612,363 1,711,623 76,244 51,659 64.2 3,631,855 1,696, 236 507 43 54 8.9 
f 194 10,813 1,437,770 1,503,385 61,024 45,675 63.8 3,160,445 1 3439, 933 445 75 86 14.2 ( 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om..1943 1,614 225,036 242,066 13,833 5,773 64.9 413,238 "193,07 98 20 8 6.1 
7 1942 1,618 214,612 229,876 10,034 5,393 65.4 358,182 153,227 107 16 10 7.5 ( 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1943 546 194,820 195,736 1,285 10,822 51.3 999,938 615,837 54 3 3 5.0 
1942 544 195,816 197,005 2,194 10,721 50.9 949,404 577,320 55 P 1 1.8 i 
Great NOtbat as csks soi ee 1943 8,171 1,228,250 1,227,148 48,526 47,914 65.5 3,636,154 1,894,940 395 8 55 12.0 
; 1942 7,981 1, ,468 1,161,099 34,793 45,240 61.9 3,475,299 1,721,234 380 33 74 ys ( 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.71943 4,258 243 87,193 8,369 12,672 62.6 917,902 440,415 127 4 3.0 
1942 4,258 454,889 464,981 8,403 12,288 62.1 854,874 388,300 121 4 5.3 ] 
Northern Pacific ..........0. 1943 6,572 971,601 1,041,088 76,301 38,605 71.8 2,630,013 1,315,338 362 26 52 11.8 
1942 6,593 924, 756 992,093 71,109 35,973 68.6 2,402,568 1,130,977 351 31 52 12.0 I 
Central Western Region: 
Ament ....«caess Sia os S's 1943 915 269,548 286,942 1,024 7,674 71.5 523,402 245,280 71 2 6 7.6 Ce 
1942 915 301,371 332,783 1,600 8,029 66.4 547,611 244,474 ae 4 5.3 i 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1943 13,148 3,081,325 3,326,791 208; 547 101,364 63.3 7,188,484 2,909,583 847 1 90 9.6 
G. C. & S. F.& P.& S.F.).1942 = 13,361 3,473,587 3,795,357 204; 335 103,527 60.2 7,565,125 2,989,223 817 9 102 11.0 j 
Chi., Burl...& Quincy.......< 1943 8,833 1,544,122 1,624,772 54, 201 55,355 63.7 4,034,909 1,939,171 492 61 11.0 
1942 8,888 1,394,045 1,472,069 61, "528 45,366 64.3 3,145,266 1,469,582 442 2 79 15.1 ( 
Chi; Rock F: B:0OF. 5.500 1943 7.718 1,527,702 1,585,781 19.463  42:123 61.9 2,992,871 1,318,960 411 58 12.4 
1942 7,892 1,440,314 1,519,943 15,432 39,078 63.9 2,693,527 1,180,385 368 15 94 19.7 ( 
Denver & R. G. Wn.#....... 1943. 2,405 475,276 «545,412 87,197. 16,717. 75.3 1,078,016 533,003 182 2 32 «14.8 
1942 2,405 465,472 539,240 84,338 14,799 70.0 965,089 456,086 162 11 ae 11.3 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines. 1943 8,230 2,350,117 2,649,962 392,093 94,492 64.9 6,416,737 2,633,919 844 7 110 11:4 
1942 8,338 2,358,379 2,638,143 391,002 89,145 64.9 5,986,342 2,468,628 827 4 99 10.6 : 
RmiGh PRCING si%00ssanke cia 1943 9,812 3,117,035 3,304,815 268,636 113,789 68.0 7,576,216 3,349,431 833 48 ar 
1942 9,852 2,686,017 2, 7815, 7089 208,795 93,813 66.1 6,261,366 2,744,127 794 13 80 9. 1 
Southwestern Region: ‘ 
Mo.-Kans.-Tex Lines......... 1943 3,281 783,219 802,916 15,334 20,307 61.6 1,385,358 614,794 161 Ps 14 5o So 
1942 3,281 570,770 580,952 8,870 15,084 63.1 990,282 419,329 132 1 43 24.4 1 
Missouri Pacific?......<...0 1943 7,071 1,902,096 2,030,095 48,653 62,567 64.0 4,427,404 2,065,953 508 1 56 9.9 
1942 7,102 1,846,934 1,929,142 40,544 57,314 61.9 4,143,685 1,881,439 510 4 54 3.3 
cexes & Patifes.<i2k AS 1943 1,882 395,650 395,650 6,731 12,203 64.5 821,65 330,684 106 22 13 Pi 
1942 _ 1,887 415,387 415,387 3,398 13,093 65.1 883,929 344,829 114 8 Ke 22.9 ’ 
St. Louis-San Francisco}..... 1943 4,634 1,159,740 1,244,328 28,803 27,722 61.8 1,957,507 886,731 329 23 | 
1942 4,640 1,013,575 1,072,104 21,955 24,113 60.0 1,684,363 714,766 316 24 OT : 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas.1943 159 37,361 38,435 60.9 39,173 16,034 10 1 ot 
1942 159 39,400 40,703 48 610 60.7 41,191 16,664 10 1 43 : 
St. Louis Southw. Lines}..... 1943 1,600 578,235 586,908 8,572 19,510 64.5 1,279,192 553,409 118 2 20 a 
1942 1,600 531,537 539,975 6,746 16,950 62.5 1,121,864 464,269 114 2 15 re f 
Texas & New Orleans........ 1943 4,339 1,192,785 1,211,047 47,791 31,744 63.0 2,163,182 931,617 257 2 21 ae 
63.6 1,946,852 833, "462 237 8 20 Fes 


1942 4,392 1,073,452 1,079,930 24,230 28,559 





* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 
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New England Region: 


Great Lakes Region: 
‘Delaware & i 


Central Eastern_Region: 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 





Pocahontas Region: 


Southern Region: 


lilinois Central (incl. 


Northwestern Region: 


Central Western Region: 


Southwestern Region: 





MAMA EEE URN ORD CHALWRDYREDODAVA COBWONODOMENWOAWEHO BPANONENHEABDHAHR NAN NOE RNOONNEMSRWD BHOMMBNONMNOSONONANOODO® ANFODA GF J 
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Texas & New Orleans 


ee 
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Region, road, and year 
Bostott @ AIDGHY ss cc cteecess 
Boston & Maine.........02 
N. Y., New H. & Hartft 


TONNE owe ais 5 
Del., Lack. & Western....... 
ISIC cdalnia eo Cer Ctes owes soe 
Grand Trunk Western....... 
Behigh VaUer ciscvaccvececes 
New York Central............ 
New York, Chi. & St. L 
Pere Marquette........-.00- 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........... 
Wabash 2, c:tes sss sinees occ 


Baltimore & Ohio............ 
Central of New Jersey+ 
Chicago & Eastern Ill........ 


Ronis: TAMGNEE Gre ose aces cies 0% 
Pennsylvania System......... 


MOWANE ooo ties os oat eee we 


Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 
Norfolk & Western.......... 


Atlantic Coast Line.......... 
Central of Georgiaf......... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......... 
Pim hy & Nashvilie: Feceas 
Seaboard Air Line*......... 


MOUSNCSH: “rea ees cn asiceesc cs 


Chi. & North Western} 
Chicago Great Western z 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & sieaahd 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.. 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R 
Great Northerh ..0.. 06002. 

1942 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.41943 

1942 


Northern Pacific ........+-+- 


lton't see 23 Cea aes Face’ 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 

G. C. & SF. @P.&S.F.). 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy..... vores 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f........ i 
Denver & R. G. Wn.}.....-- 

1 
Southern Pacific—Pac. aes 


Union: Pacific sacd.cs seesc es 


Mo.-Kans.-Tex Lines......... 
Missouri Pacifict.........e+- 
Temes & Peedi sescvncs 
St. Louis-San Franciscot 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas. 19 


St. Louis Southw. BATNIOSY. 3.50. 
1 





41,265 
46,198 
4,006 
8,292 
2,124 
2,403 


12,589 
17,870 


37,366 
39,671 
30,847 
32,365 


30,544 
35,364 


2,811 
4.239 
10,769 


_15,540 


8,854 
12,188 


Foreign 


21,593 
17,799 


15,279 
14,986 
7,201 
6,951 


17,425 


8,758 
7,368 
34,444 
31,649 
701 
5,594 
11,755 
635 
343 
411 
6,590 
6.105 
21,149 
19,755 


Total 


52,645 
54,657 
38,048 
39,316 


24,810 
23,425 


45,350 


- 48/309 


33,516 
35,742 


AS Sethe. SO 


PASLEENNY PENA WHEN YONYNUNNN 


_ 
HD, MPOAWGNNNEHH Am BNNONNNNANNODAYW BHOVINNNNUNAS es AS Pe NN, & Mews Nes Aneel 


Note ONO UW ROD HUDADUNWTOMDH DOO NWORAUDDWIRWUAWUO WONT EEOOORWAD BW DWAOCDADARNUYAWWUWA SBLOWHAUNONHBORUAYED Niolindan 


Selected Items for the Month of July, 1943, Compared with July, 1942 


Freight cars on line G.t.m. per G.t.m. per 
A train-hr. 


Per excl. locos. excl. locos. 


and 


tenders 


26,660 


47,841 
42,757 
44,304 
45,487 
51,987 
50,193 
46,483 
43,651 
52,159 
50,631 
44,710 
45,823 
50,372 
46,109 
39,175 
35,798 
53,137 
52,701 
47,223 
44,495 


32,416 


60,293 
58,315 
63,407 
61,172 


31,288 


41,700 
41,090 


_ 
DOS PBRAVNAAHO ANAMAWADUUMUUNW HHAAUUNBAWWRAENAWHW AHP AWADAUUMWWAN AUN NNW 


Car 
miles 


57.3 


He 


NOR MNOWOONNTS 


PNAACAANGNIG AAOHENHSUNBHAND RASCNSHPCSUNANSASHN NBNNRLRHANONDS Seon NACSMAYN 


MOOCHORDOADAUNW VYRADNRDYUDDOUNWHWO WWUSOVAHWWOAwWWN PRUNE OUADdDOON 


an 


60.4 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Net 
daily 
ton-mi. 

per 


road-mi. 


11,080 


24,767 


Coal 
Ib. per 
1000 
g.t.m. 
inc. loco, day 


159 
129 


95 
86 
92 
92 































































Valuable Books for Your Library 





The Steam Locomotive 


By R. P. JOHNSON 
Chief Engineer, The Baldwin 
Locomotive Works 


Theory, operation and economics of 
the steam locomotive, in the light 
of. recent research and current prac- 
tice. Comparisons are made with * 
the Diesel locomotive. Just enough 
historical background is given to in- 
dicate paths of development. This 
new book is of interest to locomotive 
designers, mechanical engineers, 
superintendents of motive power, locomotive shop super- 
intendents, and motive power officials. 


502 pages, 100 illustrations, 70 tables, 6 x 9, cloth, $3.50 





Railroad Electrification and the 
Electric Locomotive 


By ARTHUR J. MANSON 
Manager, Transportation Sales Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Written primarily for railway officials and operating men 
who desire a general knowledge of the design, construc- 
tion, and operation of electric locomotives and of their 
application to different kinds of railroad service. Typical 
problems encountered in electrification of steam railroads 
are outlined, together with their solutions. Fundamental 
principles are stressed, and the book is illustrated with 
photographs, detail drawings, diagrams and charts. 


2nd, 332 pages, 146 illus., 6 x 9 inches, cloth, $3.00 


SIMMONS~BOARDMAN 


"FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING 

CORPORATION 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Please send prepaid for ten days’ free examination 

the beoks checked below. If satisfactery | will remit 


the list price. Otherwise | will return the books 
without obligation, 


) Steam Locomotive ( 
) Mastering Momentum ( 
( 
( 





-6-4 Locomotive and Tender Parts Chart 
-6-4 Locomotive and Tender Defect Chart 
-8-2 and 4-6-2 Locomotive Parts Chart 
-8-2 Locomotive Defect Chart 


) Railroad Electrification 
) United States Regulations 


ane 


wee eee erseeeeesresesesesssesesesesesseseses DUE... ss eeeeeesss 


Pe ee OSES e See HEHEHE SEEEHHSEHEE HS SEHEH EEE EESEOEEEOEOE 


(This offer is limited to the United States) 
R. A. 10-2-43 











Mastering Momentum 


By LEWIS K. SILLCOX 
First Vice-President, The New York Air Brake Company 


The author explains the features of high 
speed operation which have been respon- 
sible for such innovations in braking as 
electro-pneumatic combinations, automatic 
rail sanding, retardation control, and 
“wheel slide detectors in passenger™~serv- 
ice; and delayed emergency, rapid quick 
service propagation and positive release 
of freight car brakes. The influence of 
heavy, sustained braking upon wheel and 
car truck design is discussed, together 
with an explanation of the responsibility 
of high braking temperatures upon the 
shelling and thermal cracking of steel wheels. Spring sus- 
pension systems, dynamic effects upon riding qualities, track 
stresses, and weight transfer tendencies are analyzed. Draft 
gear design and its relation to shock absorption and the run- 
ning stability of freight and passenger cars are investigated. 


1941. 275 pages, 130 illus., 6 x 9, cloth, $250 


United States Regulations 
For Steam and Other Than Steam Locomotives 


Laws, rules and instructions for inspection and testing of 
steam locomotives and tenders, and other than steam loco- 
motives, with interpretations, rulings and explanations on 
questions raised relative thereto, as prescribed by the Bu- 
reau of Locomotive Inspection. Includes safety appliance 
standards for locomotives as fixed by order of the I. C. C. 


1937. 220 pages, complete index, 4% x 6%, 
flexible, $1.25 


Locomotive Charts 
HUDSON TYPE PASSENGER LOCOMOTIVE 
AND TENDER 


Shows 315 numbered parts of a 4-6-4 locomotive with all 
the latest equipment. Scaled elevation and four cross- 
section drawings of locomotive and tender. 


1941. 40 x 30 inches, flat or folded, $.50 


LOCOMOTIVE AND TENDER DEFECT CHART 


A wall chart of a 4-6-4 freight locomotive and tender 
with 199 numbered parts. I. C. C. rule numbers are given 
for defect inspection of each part. 


1940. 36 x 24 inches, two colors, $.50 


2-8-2 MIKADO FREIGHT and 
4-6-2 PACIFIC PASSENGER 


Elevations and four cross sections with 308 parts num- 
bered and named. 


1920. 22 x 34 inches, $.25 


2-8-2 MIKADO LOCOMOTIVE DEFECT CHART 


Possible defects are numbered for reference to sections 
in I. C. C. Regulations. 


1920. 15 x 22 inches, $.25 
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